























PORTICO. 


Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus. 
Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno. Pens. Sat. ¥ 
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With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. Popr. 
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Biographia Literaria; or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and 
Opinions. By S. 'T. Corentines, Esa. New-York: published by Kirk & 
Mercein. 12mo,two volumes inone, p.p. 183 and 196. 


Tuts is really a literary curiosity. Mr. Coleridge, it seems, has 
been much more known and talked of, as an author, in his own 
country, than in this. “Ithas been my lot [says he] to have had 
my name introdaced, both in conversation and in print, much more 
frequently than I find it easy to explain, whether [ consider the 
fewness, unimportance, and limited circulation of my writings, 
or the retirement and distance in which I have lived, both from 
the literary and political world."—*It has been my lot” to see 
nothing from the pen of Mr. Coleridge but his Christabel, his 
Kubla Khan, and his Pains of Sleep, from which it was hardly 
possible to form any other than the most unfavourable opinion of 
lis poetick taste or talents. His present production, however, cer- 
tainly proves him to be a scholar, of no contemptible acquire- 
ments; and whatever we may think of his poetick taste, it n.ust 
beadmitted, that he has taken uncommon pains to explain the 
principles upon which it was formed. He seemsto have t' onght 
if necessary to let “ihe world” know, that though he was ince 


bold enongh to exercise his reason in “politicks, religion and pbis 
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losophy,” he is now willing to bow to prescription, in all. But 
the principal object of Mr. Coleridge was, no doubt, to awaken 
in the publick, a proper respect for the poetical genius of hig 
friend Mr. Wordsworth—an elaborate criticism of whose poems, 
occupies three fourths of his book. At school, Mr. Coleridge 
was taught to despise all figures of speech, and classical allusions, 
‘His master, who was a “very sensible” as well as a “very severe” 
man “showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor or image, unsupport- 
ed by asound sense, or where the same sense might have been 
conveyed with equal force and dignity in plain words. Lute, 
harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, 
and flypocrene, were all an abomination to him. In fancy I can 
almost hear him now, (says Mr. C.) exclaiming ‘Harp? Harp? 
Lyre? Pen and ini, boy, you mean! Muse, boy, Muse? your 
Marse’s daughter, you mean! Pierian Spring? Oh, aye! thi 
eloyster pump I suppose!” In addition to all which, this reall; 
“sensible” master proscribed the use of all worn out “similies” 
and “examples,” so that the pupils of his school were compelled 
to be originals whether they would or not. “Among the similies, 
there was I remember, (continues Mr. C.) that of the Manchinee! 
fruit, as suiting equally well with too many subjects; in which, 
however, it yielded the palm at once to the example of Alexan- 
der and Clytus, which was equally good and apt, whatever migh 
be the theme. Was it ambition? Alexander and Clytus! Flattery? 
Alexander and Clytus! Anger? Drunkenness? Pride? Friend- 
ship? Ingratitude? Late repentance? Still, still Alexander and 
Clytus!”—Whether the “juvenile” productions of Mr. Coleridge 
afford any evidence, that these excellent lessons were not lost 


upon him, those only who have seen them, can determine: it is 


certain, that in the poems above mentioned, there is as much orig- 
inality as could be desired—the similes, metaphors, phrases, 
and examples are entirely his own. 

The author acknowledges himself greatly indebted to the erit- 
icks for the reputation which he enjoys—a reputation which, if 
seems, he has acquired, contrary to their intention or their judg- 
ment. “To anonymous critics [says he] in reviews, magazines, 
and news-journals of various name and rank, and to satirists, 
with or without a name, in verse or prose, or in verse text aided 
by prose comment, | do serious!y believe and profess, that T owe 
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full two thirds of whatever reputation and publicity I happen te 
possess. For when the name of an individual has occurred so fre- 
quently, in so many works, for so great a length of time, the 
readers Of these works, (which witha shelf or two of Beaurirs, 
Exvecant Extracts, and Anas, form nine-tenths o! the reading 
publick) cannot but be familiar with the name, without distinct- 
ly remembering whether it was introduced for an eulogy or for 
censure.” Thus Mr. Pope’s notion, hat a man may be “damned 
to everlasting fame” is not altoget er poetical. Mr. Coleridge 
complains, that he has been made to suffer for all the sins of Sou- 
they and Wordsworth—the conductor of the Edinburgh Review, 


having made it a constant practice, never to mention either of 


these names without the others. And, as it might not be deem- 


ed very modest to show, that these criticisms against himself 


were unfounded, he launches out inte the most unqualified praise 
of his two associates. According to him, Southey stands unri- 
valled in all the qualities of head and heart, that can render 
man great and ainiable—it is his “almost unexampled felicity to 
possess the best giits of talent aod genius free trom all their 


’ 


characteristic defects.” Of Wordsworth nearly the same is said, 
butin a very diflerent manner. The merits o! his poetry, as has 
been already mentioned, take up the greater part of the two vol- 
umes; and in order todo it full justice, the author enters into a 
long and laboured metaphysical, or, (as he terms it,) “psychologic- 
al” disquisition, on the powers of fancy and imagination, and the 
law of association, which I must contess is wholly above my 
comprehension, and I therefore, following his advice, “conclude 


$9 


myself ignorant of his understanding. jut whenever the su- 
thor chooses to emerge into open day light, from the dark and in- 
tricate cells of “psy chology,” to relate an anecdote of himself in 
plain terms, the reader must be very cynical indeed, who does 
not acknowledge himself amused. His tenth chapter, which, con- 
sidering the title of the book, he has somewhat strangely called 


’ 


“a chapter of digression and anecdotes,” is almost the only one 
in which the reader is let into any of the secrets of his literary 
life. His advice to young authors respecting publication, de- 
serves to be remembered, in this country, as well as in England. 
“An imprudent man, of common goodness of heart, cannot but wish to 


turn even his imprudences to the bencfit of others, as f as th 4 possib! 
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If, therefore, any of the readers of this semi-narrative should be preparing 
or intending a periodical work, I warn him, in the first place, against trust. 
tug in the number of names on lis subscription list. For he cannot be certain 
that the names were put down by sufficient authority; or should that be as. 
certained, it still remains to be known, whether they were not extorted by 
some over-zealous friend’s importunity; whether the subscriber had net 
yielded his name merely from want of courage to answer no! and with the 
intention of dropping the work as soon as possible. One gentleman pro. 
cured me nearly a hundred names for Tut Frienn, and not only took fre. 
quent opportunity to remind me of his success in his canvass, but laboured 
to impress my mind with the sense of the obligation I was under to the 
subscribers; for (as he very pertinently admonished me) ‘fifty two shillings 
a year was a large sum to be bestowed on one individual, where there were 
so many objects of charity with strong claims to the assistance of the bene. 
volent.’? Of these hundred patrons ninety threw up the publication before 
the fourth number, without any notice; though it was well known to them, 
that in consequence of the distance, and slowness and irregularity of the 
conveyance, | was compelled to lay in a stock of stamped paper for at least 
eight weeks beforehand; each sheet of which stood me in five pence pre- 
vious to its arrival at my printer’s; though the subscription money was not 
to be received till the twenty-first week after the commencement of the 
work; and lastly, though it was in nine cases out of ten impracticable for 
me to receive the money for two or three numbers, without paying an 
equal sum for the postage. 

“In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one fact among many. 
On my list of subscribers, among a considerable number of names equally 
flattering, was that of an Earl of Cork, with his address. He might as well 
have been an Earl of Bottle, for ought 4 knew of him, who had been con- 
tent to reverence the peerage in ahstracto, rather than in concretis. Of 








course Tae Frrenp was regularly sent as far, if I remember right, as the 
eighteenth number, i.c. till a fortnight before the subscription was to be paid. 
And lo! just at this time I received a letter from his lordship, reproving 
me in language far more lordly than courteous, for my imprudence in d- 
recting my pamphlets to him, who knew nothing of me or my work! Se- 
venteen or eighteen numbers of which, however, his lordship was pleased 
to retain, probably for the culinary or post-culinary conveniences of his 
servants.” 

He next advises all authors never “to attempt in any way to 
unite the functions of author and publisher.” He considers the 
trade as, under every circumstance, an overmatch for the needy 
tenants of the garre?. The account of his first “campaign” a8 
the editor of a periodical journal, is given with so much wit and 
humour, and nature, that | cannot resist the desire of transcrib- 
ing it for the mutual benefit of Editors and Patrons, on this side 
of the great Deep. 
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“My campaign commenced at Birmingham; and my first attack was on 
a rigid Calvinist, a tallow chandler by trade. He was a tall dingy man, in 
whom length was so predominant over breadth, that he might almost have 
been borrowed for a foundery poker. © that face! a face xar’smQaciy! 
I have it before me at this moment. The lank, black, twine-like hair, 
pingia nitescent, cut in a straight line along the black stubble of his thin 
gunpowder eyebrows, that looked like a scorched after-math from a last 
week's shaving. His coat collar behind in perfect unison, both of colour 
and lustre, with the coarse yet glib cordage, that I suppose he called his 
hair, and which, with a bend inward at the nape of the neck, (the only ap- 
proach to flexure in his whole figure,) slunk in behind his waistcoat; while 
the countenance, lank, dark, very Aard, and with strong perpendicular fur- 
rows, gave me a dim notion of some one looking at me through a used 
gridiron, all soot, grease, and iron! But he was one of the thorough-bred, a 
true lover of liberty, and (1 was informed) had proved to the satisfaction 
of many, that Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the second beast in the Re- 
velations, that spoke like a dragon. A person, to whom one of my letters of 
recommendation had been addressed, was my introducer. It was a new 
event in my life, my first stroke in the new business T had undertaken of an 
author, yea, and of an author trading on hisown account. My companion, 
after some imperfect sentences, and a multitude of hums and haas, aban- 
doned the cause to his client; and I commenced an harangue of half an 
hour to Phileleutheros, the tallow chandler; varying my notes through the 
whole gamut of eloquence, from the ratiocinative to the declamatory, and 
in the latter from the pathetic to the indignant. I argued, I described, I 
promised, I prophecied; and beginning with the captivity of nations, I 
ended with the near approach of the millenium, finishing the whole with 
some of my own verses describing that glorious state out of the Religious 
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Such delights, 

As float to earth, permitted visitants! 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 

The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open: and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatch’d from beds of Amaranth, 
And they that from the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshen’d wings, ambrosial gales! 


“fy taper man of lights listened with perseverant and praise-worthy pa- 
tience, though (as 1 was afterwards told on complaining of certain gales that 
were not altogether ambrosial) it was a melting day with him. And what, 
Sir! (he said after a short pause) might the cost be? Only Foun Pence, 
(O! how I felt the anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that four-pence’ ) only 
four-pence, Sir, each number, to he published on every eighth day. "That comes 
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to a deal money at the end of a year. And how much did you say there 
was to be forthe money? Thirty-two pares, Sir! largze octavo, closely print. 
ed Thirty and two pages’ Blessme, why except what I does in a family 
way onthe Sabbath, that’s more than I ever reads, Sir! all the year round. 
f am as greata one, as any man in Brummagem, Sir! for liberty and truth, 
and all them sort of things, but as to this (no offence, I hope, Sir!) I must 
beg to be excused.” 

Though the campaign opened thus unfavourably, Mr. Cole- 
ridge, like a valorous general, determined to try the issue 0° ano- 
ther skirmish; and accordingly made his attack upon the person 
of “a stately and opulent wholesale dealer in cottons” at Man- 
chester. Defeat awaited him here also! and the poor discomfit- 
ted, four-penny author resolved to retire from the contest. The 


merchant was even less civil than the tallow chandler: 

- He took my letter of introduction, and having perused it, mea- 
sured me from head to foot, and again from foot to head, and then asked 
it I had any bill or invoice of the thing; I presented my prospectus to him; 
he rapidly skimmed and hummed over the first side, and still more rapid. 
ly the second and concluding page; crushed it within his fingers and the 
palm of his hand; then most deliberately and sfenifcantly rubbed and 





smoothed one part against the other; and, lastly, putting it into lis pocket, 
turned his back on me with an ‘over-run with these articles!’ and so, with- 
out another syllable, retired into his counting-house; and, ! can truly say, 
to my unspeakable amusement.” 

There is surely nothing so mortifying, so degrading, as the 
necessity which an author labours under, of soliciting patronage 
for his own works—if he praises them, he is an egotist; if he si- 
lently offers his prospectus, it is a “cateh-penny, 


not worthy of 
support! Mr. Coleridge, however, was fortunate enough to meet 
with friends, who were willing to relieve him from the degrada- 
tion of trumpeting forth his own promises. And, perhaps, if he 
had complied with his promises, he would have been saved the 
necessity of publishing these “Siegraphia Literaria.” But the 
sentiments which Mr. Coleridge professed, both in religion and 
politicks, were diametrically opposite to those which he chose to 
publish, ‘and he has no right to complain of the consequence. In- 
stead of taking part with the “Republicans,” 
staunch “ministerialist”—instead of espousing the cause of tolera- 


he came out a 


tion in religion, he became the warm advocate of the established 
faith; and it is, therefore, by ne means matter of wonder, that he 
was compelled to relinquish his “Watchman,” for want of proper 
support. His relation of i¢ ts thus given: 
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“From this rememberable tour 1 returned with ne arly a thousand names 
on the subscription list of the Watchman, yet more than half convinced, 
that prudence dictated the abandonment of the scheme. But for this very 
reason I persevered in it; for 1 was at that period of my life so completely 
hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by selfish motives, that to know 
a mode of conduct to be the dictate of prudence, was a sort of presumptive 
proof to my feclings, that the contrary was the dictate of dur: According 
Iv, I commenced the work, which was announced in London by long 
bills, in letters larger than had ever been seen beforc, and which (1 have 
been informed, for I did not see them myself) eclipsed the glories even of 
the lottery puffs. But, alas! the publication of the very first number was 
delayed beyond the day announced for its appearance. tn th ond num 
ber an essay against fast days, with a most censurable application of a text 
} 


from Isaiah for its motto, lost me near five hundred subscribers at one blow. 


In the two following numbers | made enemies of all my Jacobin and Deme 
s 


cratic friends; for disgusted by their infidelity, and their adoption of French 


morals with French philosophy; and pe rhaps thinking, that ch: rity ought t« 
begin nearest home; instead of abusing the Government and the Aristo 
crats chiefly or entirely, as had been expected of me, I levelled my attacks 
at ‘modern pairiotism,’ and even ventured to declare my belief, that what 
ever the motives of mia sters might have been for the sedition (or as it was 
then the fashion to call them, the gagging ) bills, yet the bills themselves 
would produce an effect to be desired by all true friends of freedom, as fa 
as they should contribute to deter men from openly declaiming on subjects, 
the principles of which they had never bottemed, and from ‘pleading to 
the poor and ignorant, instead of pleading for them.’ Atthe same time |! 
avowed my conviction, that national education, and a concurring spread ot 
the gospel, were the indispensable condition of any true political ameliora 
ition. Thus, by the time the seventh number was published, I had the mor 
tification (but why should I say this, when, in truth, I cared too httle for any 
thing that concerned my worldly interests to be at all mortified about it 
of seeing the preceding numbers exposed in sundry old iron shops for a 
penny apiece. At the ninth number I dropp« dthe work. But from the 
London publisher | could not obtain a shilling; he was s—— and set me 
at defiance. From other places I procured but little, and after such delays 
as rendered that little worth nothing; and I should have been inevitably 
thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, who refused to wait even for a month 
for a sum between cighty and ninety pounds, if the money had not been 
paid forme by a man by no means affluent, a dear friend y ho attached him 
self to me from my first arrival at Bristol, who has continued my fnend with 
a fidelity unconquered by time or even by my own apparent ne glect; afmiend 
from whom [never received an advice that was not wise, or a remonstrance 
that was not gentle and aflecUionate.” 


Having thus abandoned the “Watchman,” Mr. Coleridge re- 


fired te Stowey, and employed himself mm “writing verses for a 
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London Morning paper.” But, finding that he stood no chance 
of becoming a popular writer, he soon threw down the pen, and 
devoted himseif “to poetry and to the study of ethics and psychol- 
ogy.” It is somewhat remarkable, that though Mr. Coleridge had 
lost all his old friends, “the Democrats,” by the opinions which 
he had advanced in the Watchman, he had failed to acquire favour 
with the ministers; and was still an object of their suspicion 
even buried as he was in the solitude of Stowey, and deeply en- 
gaged in the abtruse speculations of metaphysicks. Spies were 
employed to watch his motions and listen to his discourse; and 
the philosophical jargon, in which he repeated the opinions of 
Spinosa, was construed into a secret machination against Spy 
Nozy—one of the honourable confraternity, who happened te 
have a long nose. From Stowey, Mr. C. “retired to a cottage 
in Somersetshire;” and being sufficiently stuffed with “psycologi- 
eal” notions, devoted his “thoughts and studies to the founda- 
tion of religion and morals.” Until now he had been “a zealous 
Unitarian”—but a revolution in his philosophical principles, pro- 
duced his “reconversion to the whole truth in Christ.” As this 
is almost the only instance on record of any such “reconversion,* 
it is to be lamented, that Mr. Coleridge has not given us a more 
minute and definite account of the “revolution,” by which it 
was effected. We are left wholly to conjecture, as to what he 
meant by “the whole truth in Christ.” He must have believed 
himself to be in possession of “the whole truth,” while he pro- 
fessed to be a “zealous Unitarian,” or there can be no merit or 
force in the arguments, by which he was reconverted. The fol- 
lowers of the Baron Swedenborgh profess to be in possession of 
“the whole truth,” and yet their opinion of Christ, differs as wide- 
ly, from that of St. Augustine, or Bishop Horseley, as does that 
of the Unitarians. Mr. Coleridge can hardly believe that the 
Frinitarians, as opposed to Unitarians, are‘in possession of “the 
whole truth in Christ,” because he has taken particular pains to 
show the grounds, upon which he differed from the former, and 
has not attempted to prove the fallacy of those grounds. He 
says: 











“ I considered the idea of the Trinity [as) a fair scholastic inference 
from the being of God, as creative intelligence; and that it was therefore 
entitled to the rank of an esoteric doctrine of natural religion. But seeing 
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in the same no practical or moral bearing, I confined it to the schools of pii- 
losophy. The admission of the logos, as hypostusized, (i. e. neither a mere 
attribute or a personification,) in no respect removed my doubts concerning 
the incarnation and the redemption by the cross; which I could neither re 
concile in reason with the impassivencss of the Divine Being, nor, my moral 
feelings, with the sacred distinction between things and persons, the vica 


tous payment of a debt, and the vicarious expiation of guilt.” 


From his cottage in Somersetshire, Mr. C. went to Germany, 
to finish his education. Were he attended the lectures of Blu- 
menbach, in the morning on physiology, and in the evening on 
natural history; and had the advantage moreover of hearing 
“from notes by a student from Ratzeburgh” the lectures of Eich- 
orn, on the New Testament. Under “professor T'ychsen” he ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the German language; and on 
lis return to his native country “was solicited to undertake the 
literary and political department, in the Morning Post,” which he 
did, as it appears, without adding any thing to his fortune or his re- 
putation—though Mr. Fox asserted that “the late war was a war 
produced by the Morning Post,” and though he became “a spe- 
cified object of Buonaparte’s resentment” for his “essays” in that 
paper! 

This is nearly all the information which we gather concerning 
the life of Mr. Coleridge, from these “biographical Sketches;” 
and, as a burnt child dreads the fire, he holds himself up as a 
warning to others, against embarking in the unprofitable trade of 
authorship. His chapter on this subject contains a great deal of 
feeling, and a great deal of truth, and may be usefully studied 
by all those “who in early life feel themselves disposed to become 
authors;” and if Mr. Coleridge had pursucd the advice, which 
he knew so well how to give, and had stopt here, the reader might 
have been disposed to think, that he had not written in vain. 
The two chapters which conclude the first volume are not only 
unintelligible in themselves, but would have been whelly unne- 
cessary, if they had been intelligible—as the first is a mere 
string of “premonilions concerning the perusal or omission” of 
the last, which is itself unfinished. For, the author had scarcely 
rot through his exordium on the “esemplastic power,” when he re- 
ceived a letter from his friend---a friend to whom he ought to fee! 
himself obliged to the latest hour of his life—advising him to 
suppress it altogether, as wholly out of place, and as “utterly 
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unintelligible,” to those whose minds were “unprepared.” The 
writer of this letter, among other arguments evincing no less good 
sense than good humour, uses the following: 


“ 





This chapler, which cannot, when itis printed, amount to so little ae 
an hundred pages, will, of necessity, greatly increase the expense of the work; 
and every reader who, like myself, is neither prepared, or, perhaps, calculated 
for the study of so abstruse a subject so abstrusely treated, will, as I have be. 
fore hinted, be almost entitled to accuse you of a sort of imposition on him. For 
who, he might truly observe, could from your title page, viz. ‘My Literary Life 
and opinions,” published, too, as introductory to a volume of miscellaneous poems, 
have anticipated, or even conjectured, a long treatise on ideal Realism, which 
holds the same relation, in abstruseness, to Plotinus, as Plotinus does to Plato” 

And again: 

** Be assured, if you do publish this chapter in the present work, you will bx 
reminded of Bishop Berkley’s Siris, announced as an Essay on Tar-water, 
which, beginning with tar, ends with the Trinity, the omne scibile forming the 
interspace.” 

Mr. Coleridge was wise enough—and he deserves great credit 
for his forbearance—to take the advice of his friend, and content 
himself “with stating the main result of the Chapter”; which is 
transcribed, that the reader may form some idea of what the 
Chapter would have been, but for this friendly interposition. 

“The rmaetnation, then, I consider either as primary or secondary. The 
primary imacinaTion | hold to be the living Power and prime Agent of all 
human Perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act 
of creation in the infinite I am. The secondary I consider as an echo of 
the former, co-existing with the conscious will, yet still as identical with 
the primary in the Aind of its agency, and differing only in degree, and in 
the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re- 
create; or, where this process is rendered impossible, yet still, at ail events, 
it struggles to idealize and to umfy It is essentially vital, even as all ob- 
jects, (as objects,) are essentially fixed and dead. 

“Fancy, on the contrary, has no other counters to play with, but fixities 
and definites The Fancy is, indeed, no other than a mode of Memory 
emancipated from the order of time and space, and blended with, and mo- 
dified by that empirical phenomenon of the will which we express by the 
word cxorcr. But, equally with the ordinary memory, it must receive all 
its materials ready made from the law of association.” 

With the exception of three letters from Germany, with the 
whimsical title of Satyrane’s Leiters,in one of which he tells 
his correspondent that “the proper antipode of a gentleman is té 
be sought for among the Anglo-American domocrats,” and & 
senseless, canting criticism on the tragedy of Bertram—written, 
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no doubt, to prove the sincerity of his “reconversion”—the whole 
ef the second volume, is taken up with a review of Wordsworth’s 
preface to the “Lyrical Ballads.” In this review there is much 
good sense, and many evidences of correct taste; bat Mr. Cole- 
ridge has read so many books, in so many different languages, 
and has been so compietely bewildered by his long and laborious 
course of metaphysical studies, that his elucidations very often 
destroy the force and justice of iis opinions; and the reader, after 
agrecing to the truth of his positions, is compelled to discard the 
arguments by which he attempts .o prove them. He combats 
the theory of Mr. Wordrworth, that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the language of prose and that of metrical compo- 
sition, and in some ot the examples which he adduces to show 
that difference, the effect upon the reader must inevitably be to 
confirm the opinion of Wordsworth.—But after all, it may be 
asked, for what purpose did Mr. Coleridge undergo the labour of 
writing this book? And, why did he call it “Biographia Litera- 
ria”? In the letter above quoted, from his friend, we are told, 
that it is introductory toa volume of poems! But these poems 
have not appeared, nor is it likely that they will very soon ap- 
pear, And besides, as no reference whatever, is made to the 
subjects of those poeins—unless indeed they are the poems 
which he and Mr. Wordsworth were to write by mutual contract 
—how is the’reader prepared for them by the rhapsody in these 
two volumes? If the poems are to be the echo of the opinions, 
philosophical and “psychological,” which are here advanced, the 
contents of these volumes would have served the author better, 
to have been published as notes to the poems. In that case, the 
reader might have stood some chance, by having both under his 
eye at once, to have found out the meaning of one or the other, 
But by the present arrangement, there is no hope of his being able 
to understand either, and all Mr. Coleridge’s labour, so far as the 
“esemplastic power” is concerned, will be lost. He has, howev- 
er one advantage by the publication:—he has had an opportunity of 
publickly renouncing all his former opinions, and the conse- 
quence may be, a removal from his garret to a comfortable 
apartment in some of the numerous offices that are furnished by 
the Treasury. 
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Skeiches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry. By William Wirt, of 
Richmond, Virginia. 


‘In quo hoc maxynum est, quod neque ante illum, quem ille imitaretur, 
neque post illum, qui eum imitari posset, inventus est.’ Paterc. lib. i. chap. vy, 


Philadelphia: published by James Webster. 1817. Octavo pp. 427. With 
an Appendix. pp. xi. 


No work was ever more impatiently expected, than the one 
now before us, has been, by the American publick.—The author 
was one of the few who had successfully laboured to build up a 
literary character for our young Republick—he held a distinguish. 
ed rank at the same Bar, which had been the theatre of Henrys 
brilliant career—he had proved himself acquainted with the 
principles of eloquence, both in theory and in practice—and he 
was, therefore, considered as more eminently qualified than any 
other man, to write the Biography of the modern Demosthenes. 
From the moment Mr. Wirt announced his intention of under- 
taking the task, all who knew him, or had heard of Patrick Hen- 
ry, looked eagerly for its fulfilment; and the work now appears, 
after a delay of several years, under all the disadvantages arising 
from these high-wrought anticipations. If the publick should be 
disappointed, therefore, it will be difficult to say, whether the fault 
be in themselves, of expecting too much, or in the author, of 
performing too little. 

The sources, from which the author derived his materials, are 
faithfully detailed in his Preface; and their high respectability 
precludes all doubt of the truth of the incidents which he has 
related. Patrick Henry, was the second of nine children, and 
was bornon the 29th of May, 1736, in the county of Hanover, 
in Virginia. His father was a Scotchman, nephew “in the ma- 
ternal line, to the great historian Dr. William Robertson,” and so 
much respected in his neighbourhood as to be appointed to several 
offices of honour. The early years of Patrick Henry gave no 
indications of those extraordinary powers that were destined to 
astonish the world in his manhood. On the contrary, his school 
and his books gave him no delight: he would at all times desert 
those studies and amusements that are generally most agreeable 
to a bey of genius, and spend his time in the solitary, unsocial 
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sports of hunting or fishing. There was nothing in his manners, 
conversation or appearance, to win the affections of his youthful 
companions—nothing to foretel the glories of his future character. 
“So far was he, indeed, [says his biographer] from exhibiting any 
one prognostic of his greatness, that every omen ‘oretold a life, 
at best of mediocrity, if not of insignificance. His person is re- 
presented as having been coarse, his manners uncommonly awk- 
ward, his dress slovenly, his conversation very plain, his aversion 
to study invincible, and his faculties almost entirely benumbed 
by indolence. No persuasion could bring him either to read or to 
work.” With all this insignificance of early character, however, 
there was one thing to distinguish him from his companions, and, 
indeed, from the generality of boys of his age—namely, “his 
propensity to observe and comment upon the human character.” 
This propensity, which, as the author observes, “seems to have 
been born with him” never deserted him, and was perhaps the 
principal cause of the celebrity which he afterwards attained as 
an orator. 





At the age of sixteen, young Henry and his elder 
brother were “set up in trade” as merchants. ‘The brother’s “ha- 
bits of idleness” are represented to have been even stronger than 
his own—the management of the concerns, therefore, devolved 
upon him; and being unable, as before, to indulge in the “joys of 
the chace,” he found it necessary to resort to some other means 
of rendering his confinement less irksome. Fortunately for him, 
and for his country, his disgust at the “drudgery of retailing” 
drove him to musick—“From musick,” says his biographer, “he 
passed to books, and, having procured a few light and elegant au- 
thors, acquired, for the first time, a relish for reading.” It was 
at this period of his life, that his propensity to dive into the mys- 
teries of the human character, became so remarkable and extra- 
ordinary, as to attract the observation, and dwell in the memory, 
of many of his friends. This peculiar faculty of his mind is 
worth the attention of the philosopher; and the interesting rela- 
tion which Mr. Wirt has given, of its exercise, may serve as an 
useful lesson to the student. He says: 

« —______ The character of every customer underwent this scrutiny; and 


that, not with reference either to the integrity or solvency of the individu 
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his opinions, the motives and principles which influenced his actions, and 
what may be called the philosophy of character In pursuing these inves. 
tigations, he is said to have resorted to arts, apparently so far above his 
years, and which look so much like an after-thought, resulting from his fu. 
ture eminence, that I should hesitate to make the statement, were it not 
attested by so many witnesses, and by some who cannot be suspected of the 
capacity for having fabricated the fact. Their account of it, then, is this; 
that whenever a company of his customers met in the store, (which fre. 
quently happened on the last day of the week) and were, themselves suf. 
ficiently gay and animated to talk and act as nature prompted, without con- 
cealment, without reserve, he would take no part in their discussions, but 
listen with a silence as deep and attentive, as if under the influence of some 
potent charm If, on the contrary, they were dull and silent, he would, 
without betraying his drift, task himself to set them in motion, and excite 
them to remark, collision, and declamation. He was peculiarly delighted 
with comparing their characters, and ascertaining how they would, several. 
ly, act, in given situations. With this view he would state an hypothetic 
case, and call for their opinions, one by one, as tothe conduct which would 
be proper in it. If they differed, he would demand their reasons, and en- 
joy highly, the debates in which he would thus involve them — By multi- 
plying and varying those imaginary cases at pleasure, he ascertained the 
general course of human opinion, and formed, for himself, as it were, a 
graduated scale of the motives and conduct which are natural to man. 
Sometimes he would entertain them with stories, gathered from his read. 
ing, or, as was more frequently the case, drawn from his own fancy, com- 
posed of heterogeneous circumstances, calculated to excite, by turns, pity, 
terror, resentment, indignation, contempt; pausing in the turns of his nar- 
rative, to observe the effect; to watch the different modes in which the pas- 
sions expressed themselves, and learn the language of emotion from those 
children of nature ” 

At the end of a year, as might have been expected from such 
managers, the business of the store was brought to a disastrous 
conclusion; and young Henry was, soon after, “at the early age 
of eighteen” “married to a Miss Shelton, the daughter of an ho- 
nest farmer in the neighbourhood.” He now turned his atten- 
tion to agriculture, and laboured with great industry, to support 
his young family, by the produce of his little farm. But a trial 
of two years, reduced him almost to famine, and served to con- 
vince him, that farming was not the means by which Providence 
had decreed that he should obtain his living. He sold every 
thing, therefore, “at a sacrifice for cash,’ and determined to 
make the most of his experience by entering, “a second time, on 
the inauspicious business of merchandize.” But his evil destiny 
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still pursued him: or, more properly, his guardian genius still 
preserved him from the comparative insignificance of success, in 
pursuits so little suited to the mighty powers of his mind. The 
only good, which resulted from this second mercantile speculation 
was, that “He resumed his violin, his flute, his books, his curious 
inspection of human nature.”—Geography and History were his 
favourite studies, and Livy was his favourite author. So much, 
indeed, did he admire the elegant style of this writer, even 
though he was compelled to read him in the translation, “that he 
made it a standing rule to read it through, once at least, in every 
year, (tring the earlier part of his life.’ With a foundation 
built of these materials, at the age of twenty four, he commenced 
the study of the law, and, after a preparation of “not more than 
six weeks,” according tothe evidence of “Mr. letterson and Judge 
Winston” he was admitted to the Bar. ‘That he should have 


” 


passed “two of the examiners,” without any examination at all, 
isno matter of wonder, as such things are done every day, at 
every Bar in the country; but that he should have been qualified 
to sustain a close examination by the third, and that third a law- 
ver of great eminence, who entered upon the duty with strong 
prepossessions against him, is really an astonishing evidence of the 
powers of his mind. ‘Three or four years, however, elapsed, be- 
fore the profits of his practice were sufficient to supply the ne- 
cessities of his family. During this time he lived in the family 
of his father-in-law, and occasionally acted in the capacity of 
bar-keeper—a circumstance, which gave rise to the story of his 
having for some time exercised that profession. 

About this time a cause came on to be tried, in which the 
whole Colony were more or less interested, and which had excited 
the popular feeling to an unusual degree. It was a cause in which 
the established clergy were plaintiffs against the people, and in- 
deed against the legislature of the Colony. But, so much hae 
been said about this cause, and the account which Mr. Wirt has 
given of the part that Mr. Henry took in it, has been so often co- 
pied and quoted, that I must forego the pleasure it would give 
me to transcribe it in the present article. The effect which his 
eloquence, on this occasion, is said to have produced on his hear- 
ers, was like the influence of a charm. Every thing, indeed, con- 
spired to give it the appearance of magick. Mr. Henry had been 
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employed as a sort of last resource, in a cause which had been 
abandoned as hopeless, by some of the most eminent lawyers in 
Virginia—nothing more, perhaps, was expected from him, than 
to delay the cause by some new plea of defence—his knowledge 
of law was known to be very limited, and even his most intimate 
friends believed it impossible, that he could be acquainted with 
the case under trial—he had given no indications whatever of 
the powers that were this day developed, and not one of the im- 
mense crowd, that thronged the court-house, anticipated any thing 
more from him than the common pleading of a common lawyer. 
Under such circumstances, even a moderate degree of cloguence, 
where no elequence at all was looked for, would have excited as- 
tonishment; but when this eloquence was carried not only be- 
yond all expectation, but beyond any thing which had been before 
heard by the same audience, it is not wonderful that it “struck 
upon the ear and upon the heart, in a manner which language 
cannot tell” ‘To Mr. Henry’s eloquence on this occasien, what- 
ever may have been its mysterious and supernatural influence, 
Mr. Wirt has done ample justice, by the elegance of the record 
which he has made of it. His narration, from page 25 to page 
28, is as fine an example of a rich and flowing style, as any in 
our language. The metaphors, similes, and tropes, are bold, ap- 
propriate and well supported; the structure of the phrases is 
pleasing, elegant and harmonious; and the language pure, simple 
and unaffected. Mr. Wirt, indeed, in this description, seems to 
have drank inspiration from the same rich fountain, that poured 
its copious stream upon “the orator of nature.” ‘To use his own 
elegant language, his mind seems to have “rolfed along” until it 
“began to glow from its own action”—he feels the magick in- 
fluence of the eloquence he is describing, and the reader must 
be insensible to the colouring of nature, who cannot fancy that 
Patrick Henry stands before hin, when he looks upon the pic- 
ture here drawn. 

The unexpected issue of this trial, which was decided against 
“the parsons,” and thus afforded the most unquestionable evi- 
dence of the force of Mr. Henry’s eloquence, placed him at once 
at the head of his profession. Business flowed in upon bim 
from all quarters; and from the boldness with which he animad- 
verted upon the conduct of the King and ministry, he was re 
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garded as the advocate of the people, and became from that mo- 
ment their favourite and champion. Mr Wirt p. 56, quotes 
Middleton’s life of Cicero, to show the extraordinary coincidence 
jn the fact, that it was at the age of twenty-seven, that this great 
Roman orator first discovered the extent of his powers; and that 
it was at the same age that Demosthenes distinguished himself, 
He goes on toobserve of Mr. Henry, that “it was precisely in 
the same year of his life, that his talents first became known to 
himself and to the world.” Mr. Wirt might have carried the 
coincidence much further, as it regarded the Athenian orator; for 
the resemblance between the orations of Demosthenes, and the 
speeches of Mr. Henry, is too striking to have escaped his notice. 
Inneither, as they have come to us, is there any thing to justify 
the high reputation which both have enjoyed. But this is no ar- 
gument against the justice of that reputation: on the contrary, it 
only proves, that no man could be found so insensible to the 
charms of their eloquence, as to be able, calmly, to repeat the 
language, through which it was displayed. 

The second case, in which Mr. Henry distinguished himself, 
was in a contest in the House of Burgesses in 1764: on a disput- 
ed election. The “returned member” and the “petitioner” were 
both “heard by their counsel.” Mr. Henry was employed by the 
latter. The incident is thus elegantly told by Mr. Wirt. 

“Williamsburg, then the seat of government, was the /focns of fashion 
and high life. The residence of the governor, (the immediate represen- 
tative of the sovereign,) the royal state in which he lived, the polite and 
vrilliant circle which he always had about him, diffused their influence 
through the city and cirenmjacent part of the country, and filled Williams- 
burg with a degree of emulation, taste, and elegance, of which we can 
form no conception by the appearances of the present day. During the 
ession of the house of burgesses, too, these stately modes of life assumed 
iheir richest forms; the town, was filled with a concourse of visitors, as 
vell as citizens, attired in their gayest colours; the streets exhibited a con- 
inual scene of animated and glittering tumult; the houses, of costly pro- 
tusion 

“Such was the scene in which Mr. Henry was now called upon, for the 
wst time, to make his appearance. He made no preparation for it, but 
vent down just in the kind of garb which he had been accustomed to ex 
ubit all his life, and is said to have worn, on this occasion particularly, a 
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which he exhibited, with the general elegance of the place, was so striking, 
as to call upon him the eyes of all the curious and the mischievous; and, as 
he moved awkwardly about, in his coarse and threadbare dress, with a 
countenance of abstraction and total unconcern as to what was passing 
around him, (interesting as it seemed to every one elsc,) he was stared at 
by some as a prodigy, and regarded by others as an unfortunate being, 
whose senses were disordered. When he went to attend the committee of 
privileges and elections, the matter was still worse. ‘The proud airs of aris. 
tocracy,’ says judge Tyler, detailing this incident of Mr. Henry’s life, 
‘added to the dignified forms of that truly august body, were enough to 
have deterred any man possessing less firmness and independence of spirit 
than Mr. Henry. He wasushered with great state and ceremony into the 
room of the committee, whose chairman was col. Bland. Mr. Henry was 
dressed in very coarse apparel; no one knew any thing of him,* and 
scarcely was he treated with decent respect by any one except the chair. 
man, who could not do so much violence to his feelings and principles, as 
to depart on any occasion, from the delicacy of the gentleman. But the 
general contempt was soon changed into as general admiration; for Mr. 
Henry distinguished himself by a copious and brilliant display on the great 
subject of the rights of suffrage, superior to any thing that had been heard 
before within those walls. Such a burst of eloquence, from a man so very 
plain and ordinary in his appearance, struck the committee with amazement; 
so that a deep and perfect silence took place during the speech, and not a 
sound but from his lips was to be heard in the room.’ ” 

In the Spring of the following year, 1765, Mr. Henry stood 
forth in a new situation—the British parliament had in March, 
1764, passed those famous resolutions, “preparatory to the levy- 
ing a revenue on the Colonies by a stamp tax.” The house of 
burgesses as soon as they received information of it, appointed a 
committee “to propose an address to the king, a memorial to the 
lords, and a remonstrance to the house of commons.” These pa- 
pers, however, were drawn up in terms so submissive and suppli- 
ant, as to show, that nothing more than remonstrance was intend- 
ed. The “Stamp Act” was passed. The whole continent was 
stunned “from one extremity to the other.” Submission was con- 
sidered as unavoidable—and resistance was no where thought of- 
In this state of universal despondency, Patrick Henry stepped 
forth, the champion of the people’s rights. A patriotick member 


* That is, I presume, of his person; for after the very splendid exhibition 
which he made in the pars »n’s cause, his name could not have been wholly 
unknown: the text, however, gives the words of my correspondent faith- 
fully Av THOR. 
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of the house of burgesses, from the same county, resigned his 
seat, in order to give the people an opportunity of putting Me. 


9 «466 


Henry in his place. “The writ of election,” “was awarded on 
the first of May, 1765, and on the 20th day of that month, it ap 
pears by the journals, that Mr. Henry was added to the commit 
tee for courts of justice.” ‘This was near the close of the session, 
and very little time, of course, was allowed to Mr. Henry, either 
of becoming acquainted with the rules of the house, or of study- 
ing their particular mode of proceeding. His object was to show 
his opposition to a measure of the British parliament, fraught 
with destraction to the liberties of the country; and this he did, 
by the introduction of certain resolutions, by which, it is declared 
by Mr. Jefferson, that he “gave the first impulse to the ball of the 
revolution.” Mr. Wirt’s account of this memorable transaction, 
from page 41, to page 67, will not fail to excite the interest of 
the reader. ‘The parallel, which he has drawn between Mr. Hen- 
ry, and those other members of the house, who were considered as 
belonging to the superiour order of orators, proves the correct- 
ness of his own taste, and shows how deeply he had, himself, 
studied the great masters and models of eloquence. With the 
exception of a single false metaphor, in speaking of Edward 
Pendleton,—which I am sure the author will discover and ac- 
knowledge, without having it pointed out to him—there is no- 
thing in the whole of this account, to which the most fastidious 
critick can object. If it were even proper to trespass so much 
upon the rights of the publisher, as to copy the whole passage al- 
luded to, want of room would compel me to decline it; but I can- 
not forbear transcribing the following, concluding remarks: 

“ By these resolutions’ says Mr. Jetlerson, ‘and his manner of support 
ing them, Mr. Henry took the lead out of the hands of those who had, 
theretofore, guided the proceedings of the house; that is to sav, of Pen 
dleton, Wythe, Bland, Rahdolph.’ It was indeed the measure which raised 
him to the zenith of his glory. He had never betore had a subject whic! 
entirely matched his genius, and was capable of drawing out all the powers 
of his mind. It was remarked of him, throughout his life, that his talents 
never failed to rise with the occasion, and in proportion with the resistance 
he had to encounter. The nicety of the vote on his last resolution, proves 
that this was not a time to hold in reserve, any partof his forces. It was, 
ind ed, an alpine passage, under circumstances even more unpropitiou 
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instant, to cheer and animate the timid band of tollowers, that were tremb. 


ling, fainting, and drawing back, below him. It was an occasion that called 
upon him to put forth all his strength, and he did put it forth, in such 4 
manner, as man never did before. The cords of argument, with which his 
admirers frequently flattered themselves they had bound him fast, becam: 
packthreads in his hands. He burst them, with as much ease, as the w 

shorn Sampson did the bands of the Philistines. He seized the pillars of 
the temple, shook them terribly, and seemed to threaten his opponents 
with ruin, It was an incessant storm of lightning and thunder, which struck 
them aghast. The faint-hearted gathered courage from his countenance. 
and cowards became heroes, while they gazed upon his exploits 

“It was in the midst of this magnificent debate, while he was descanting 
on the tyranny of the obnoxions act, that he exclaimed, in a voice of thun. 
der, and with the look of a god, ‘Cxsar had his Brutus—Charles the first, 
his Cromwell—and George the third—(*“Treason,’ cried the speaker—‘trea 
son, treason,’ echoed frem every part of the house —It was one of thos 
trving moments which is decisive of character—Henry faultered not fer 
an instant; but rising to a loftier attitude, and fixing on the speaker an eye 
of the most determined fire, he finished his sentence with the firmest em 
phasis) may profit by their example. If this be treason make the most of it.’ 

“This was the only expression of defiance which escaped him during the 
debate. He was, throughout life, one of Ahe most perfectly and uniformly 
decorous speakers, that ever took the floor of the house. He was respect 
ful even to humility; and the provocation must be gross indeed, which 
would induce him to notice it Yet when he did notice it, better were it 
for the man never to have been born, than to fall into the hands of such an 
adversary. One lash from his scourge was infamy for life; his look of an- 
ger or contempt, was almost death.” 

Mr. Henry continued a member of the house of burgesses from 
1767, to the close of the Revolution; and during this long and 
trying period, his mind seemed to be daily acquiring new vigour. 
He not only “gave the first impulse to the ball of the Revolution,” 
but he was the first to breathe a whisper of independence, and to 
foresee that the oppressive acts of the British government, would 
lead to the loss of their power over the Colonies. In 1774, he 
was elected a member of the “first convention of Virginia dele- 
gates,” and by them appointed one of the deputies to the Conti- 
nental Congress, which met at Philadelphia, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, of the same year. The figure which he made in that ve- 
nerable body, is painted in the following glowing colours: 

«The most cminent ncn of the various colonies, were now for the first time 
brought together. They were known to each other by fame; but they were 
personally strangers. The mecting was awfulls solemn. The object which 
had called them together, was of incalculable magnitude The Hberties of 
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no less than three millions of people, with that [those] of all their posterity, 
were staked on the wisdom and energy of their councils. A wender, then, at 
the long and deep silence which is said to have followed upon their organi. 
zation; at the anxiety with which the members looked around upon each 
other; and the reluctance which every individual felt to open a business so 
fearfully momentous In the midst of the deep and death-like silence, and 
just when it was beginning to become painfully embarrassing, Mr. Henry 
arose slowly, as if borne down by the weight of the subject. After faulte: 

ing, according to his habit, through a most impressive exordium, in which he 
merely echoed back the consciousness of every other heart, in deploring 
his inability to do justice to the occasion, he launched gradually into a recital 
of the colonial wrongs. Rising, as he advanced, with the grandeur of his 
subject, and glowing at length, with all the majesty and expectation of th 
occasion, his speech seemed more than that of mortal man. Even those 
who had heard him in all his glory, in the house of burgesses of Virginia, 
were astonished at the manner in which his talents seemed to swell and ex 

pand themselves, to fill the vaster theatre in which he was now placed. ‘There 
was no rant—no rhapsody—no labour of the understanding—no straining 
of the voice—no contusion of the utterance. His countenance was erect— 
his eye steady—his action, noble—his enunciation clear and firm—his mind 
poised on its centre—his views of his subject comprehensive and great— 
and his imagination, corruscating with a magnificence and a variety, which 
struck even that assembly with amazement and awe. He sat down amidst 
murmurs of astomshment and applause; and as he had been before pro 
clamed the greatest orator of Virginia, he was now, on every hand, admit 
ted to be the first orator of America.” 

After the brilliant display of eloquence, which Mr. Henry 
hal made on this occasion, he was put on the committee appoint- 
ed to draw a petition to the king, and by that committee desig- 
nated to be the writer; but it was found, that though Mr. Henry 
was unrivalled as an orator, he did not possess the talents for 
writing. The different effects which his speech, and his petition 
to the king, produced in the house, are strongly, as well as humo- 
rously, marked, in the anecdote which Mr. Wirt relates in a note, 
on the authority of the late governor Tyler. When Henry and 
Lee “had made their first speeches, Mr. Chase, a delegate from 
Maryland, {the late judge Chase,} walked across the house to 
the seat of his colleague, and said to him, in an under voice—We 
might as well go home; we are not able to legislate with these 
men.’ But after the house came to descend to details, the same 
Mr. Chase was heard to remark, ‘Well, after all, I find these are 
but men—and in mere matters of business, but very common 


men.” 





Mr. Wirt attributes this unsuccessful attempt at com 
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ome: 
position, in Mr. Henry, to “his early neglect of literature.” But 
to what cause are we to ascribe. the failure of Mr. Lee—an ora- 
tor, second only to Mr. Henry?—lHlis “address to the people of 
England,” shared the same fate with Mr. Henry’s “petition to the 
king”—it was heard by the house with universal disappointment, 
and finally rejected. Mr. Wirt will not say, that there was any 
fault of education, or neglect of literature, in this case; for, from 
the character, which he hasdrawn of him, as a member of the 





house of burgesses, we are taught to believe, that no man ever 
surpassed him in those acquisitions that constitute the elegant 
scholar. “He had studied the classics [says he} in the true spi- 
rit of criticism. His taste had that delicate touch, which seized 
with intuitive certainty, every beauty of an author, and his genius 
that native affinity which combined them without an effort. Into 
every walk of literature and science, he had carried this mind 
of exquisite selection, and brought it back to the business of life, 
crowned with every light of learning, and decked wiih every 
wreath, that all the Muses, and all the Graces, could entwine.” 
Now, after allowing all that need be allowed to hyperbole in this 
delineation, evough will be left to justify us in supposing, that 
Mr. Lee owed no part of his weakness as a writer, to his want of 
education—As an orator, we are told, that “his speech was so 
copious, so rich, so mellifluous, set off with such bewitching ca- 
dence of voice, and such captivating grace of action, that, while 
you listened to him, you desired to hear nothing superior, and in- 
deed thought him perfect.” Mr. Lee is perhaps as strong an ex- 
ample as could be given, in proof of the truth of the opinion, 
which Mr. Wirt endeavours to re‘ute—namely, “that the talents 
for speaking and for writing eminently,” “depend on constitu- 
rions of mind so widely different, as to render their union almost 
wholly unattainable.” He says: “This was not the opinion, how- 
ever, it is believed, at Athens and at Rome: it cannot I appre- 
hend, be the opinion, either, in the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain;’ and goes onto say, that “there have been, in all those 
countries, too many illustrious examples of the union of these 
talents, to justify the belief of their incongruity by any general 


Jaw of nature.” Mr. Wirt has only produced one from these 
“many illustrious examples,” in proof of his position—Denos- 


thenes—and this is given rather as proof, that an orator may re- 
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ceive no injury by “the discipline of the closet,” than that the 


“discipline of the closet” will make him both writer snd orator. If 


we had never heard of Demosthenes, except by his own orations, 
it is certain, that we never should have placed him in that high 
rank, which the testimony of his cotemporaries, has induced us to 
assign him as an orator, or aga writer. And what would posterity 
think of Mr. Henry, as an orator, were his speeches to go down to 
them, unaccompanied by the evidence of their wonderful effects 
upon his hearers? Yet there can be little doubt, that hereafter, his 
speeches, confirmed by this evidence, will be considered as mo- 
dels of eloquence, and, perhaps, the composition of them, as a mo 

del of fine writing, Mr. Wirt asks: “Was there ever an eminent 
orator who might not, by proper discipline, have become, also, a 
very eminent writerr” He might have answered this question, him- 
self, by turning back to his two portraits of Mr. Lee, as an orator, 
and as a writer: for, by “proper discipline” nothing more is meant, 
lapprehend, than proper education, “taking this word” as Mr. 
Wirt says, “in its larger, Roman sense.” Now, Mr. Lee is said 
to have possessed all the advantages that could be derived from 
this sort of discipline, in its most enlarged sense; and yet, when 
Mr. Lee took up the pen, his greatness sunk into insignificance— 
he was able to write no better than Patrick Henry. Mr. Henry 
was “admitted to be the first orator of America,” by general 
consent, and “Mr. Jefferson has said, that ‘he was the greates! 
orator that ever lived?” It either of these positions be true,— 
and Tam ready to yield my assent to both—does Mr. Wirt be- 
lieve, that Mr. Henry could have been rendered still more emi 

nent, by the “discipline of the closet?” It appears to me to be cer 
tain, that the rare union of the talents of speaking and of writing 
well, does not result “from defective education.” We have seen 
that a man may be “the greatest orator that ever lived,” without 

education—and that with the very best education, he may be a 

very bad writer. How then shall we account for the rare union 
of these talents?—for, that they are rarely united, is a remark 

not the less true, for being “trite.” Does not “the rarity of 


the occurrence’ justify the opinion, that they “depend on con 


stitutions of mind so widely different, as to render their union 
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almost wholly unattainabler”? I think it does: and noty 
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— 
pothesis, I am persuaded that oratory is wholly a gift of nature, 
which may not, indeed, be injured, but which can never be ar. 
quired, by any education, or any discipline, however strict, or en- 
larged. 

I regret extremely that my limits will not permit me to folloy 
Mr. Wirt through all the interesting details of this volume. For 
all that further concerns Mr. Henry, Iam compelled to refer the 
reader to the book itself, where he will not fail to reap both profit 
and pleasure, in no small degree. The celebrity of Mr. Henry, 
as an orator, no less than his determined patriotism, raised him to 
so high a standing with his countrymen, that some o: the most in- 
teresting incidents of the Revolution, are necessarily connected 
with a sketch of bis life. If, in the relation of these incidents, 
Mr. Wirt has been sometimes led beyond what may be considered 
as the strict limits of his subject, every American reader, at least, 
will readily find an excuse for him, in the enthusiasm of his own 
feelings, as he is carried back, by the author, to the days of our 
first struggle for national life, and liberty. 

With respect to the style of this volume, the beauties are so 
numerous, the graces so rich and varied, the ornaments so clas- 
sical and tasteful, that the critick almost forgets, that it is a part 
of his duty to look for imperfections and defects. Yet there are 
some faults, and faults too of that description, which the reader 
would least expect to find in the writings of so elegant a scholar 
as Mr. Wirt—namely, false syntax, colloquial phrases, and, in 
several instances, impurity of diction. A single instance of great 
obscurity, occurs in the Ist and 2d pages, and, in one or two in- 
stances, the metaphor is stretched beyond propriety. But these 
are all faults of negligence—and upon the whole, it may be said, 
I think, with truth, that Mr. Wirt stands in the first rank of wri- 
ters of the present day. 
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ost in- (Continued from page 110.) 
nected ‘The same remarks may also be extended to The Vision of the i" 
idents, Maid of Orleans, which participates in the blemishes and errours 
sidered of the principal poem. 
* least, Southey, however, is not guilty of his usual folly of magick and 
neg horrour, in Joanof Arc. For once he has descended to historick 
eo events, and strives to embellish realities by the richness of his 
fancy; but in this strife he has unhappily failed, and if we have 
saa less extravagance, we have also fewer beauties. In being correct, 
abe he seems to lese his natural vivacity and power of imagination, 
fh and creeps in tame propriety; he has nothing sparkling, brilliant, 4, 
were or surprising, in the poem before us, and we almost wish him | ae 
pie guilty of absurdity in the plot, in order to enjoy the pleasure of g 
seen beautiful embellishment, of imagery, sentiment, and diction. Yet ; 
wong bins we must here declare, that Mr. Southey’s genius is not to be test- 
oem ed by the present production, which must be considered rather as 
a youthful exercise, than a manly ewertion; and in the last poem 
” ‘re that came fromhis pen, we beheld a glorious combination of every 
bern resplendent quality, that can dignify and adorn the poet of m- 


' ture. 

J The next work we come to, of this variable, wild, bat ingent- 
ous writer, is the poem of Mapoc, which in the language of the 
author assumes not the degraded title of Epic. By whom let 
us ask Mr. Southey, was this once venerable name, degraded?” 


_—- 


* Notre. Since this was written, I find that Lord Byron has asked thic 
same question of Mr. Southey, in his English Bards, &c. I was not before 
aware of it; and can only plead a natural cofncidenct of opimion on a sub- 
ject not very profound, or erudite Avuruon, 
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Why, by a herd of modern versifiers, among whom Mr Southey 
himself makes a conspicuous figure; and who is not the least guilty 
amongst those delinquents, who have composed serious parodies 
on Homer and Milton! Silence on this subject, therefore, might 
as well have been observed, by one of the principals in the crime; 
but perhaps we are to view it asa sign of compunction, and the 
forerunner of a correcter taste, and a maturer judgment? and as 
such do | consider it. 

Of the poem of Madoc, the plot and groundwork will best be 
seen, from the author’s Preface; which as it is brief and unosten- 
tatious, I shall transcribe. 

“The historical facts on which this Poem is founded may be re- 
lated in few words. On the death of Owen Gwyneth, king of 
North Wales, A. D. 1169, his children disputed for the succes- 
sion. Yorwerth, the eldest, was set aside without a struggle, as 
being incapacitated by a blemish in his face. Hoel, though ille- 
citimate, and born of an Irish mother, obtained possession of the 
throne for a while, till he was defeated and slain by David, the 
eldest son of the late king by a second wife. The conqueror, 
who then succeeded without opposition, slew Yorwerth, impri- 
soned Rodri, and hunted others of his brethren, into exile. But 
Madoc, meantime, abandoned his barbarous country, and sailed 
away to the West in search of some better resting place. The 
jand which he discovered pleased him; he left there part of his 
people, and went back to Wales for a fresh supply of adventur- 
ers, with whom he again set sail, and was heard of no more. 
There is strong evidence that he reached America, and that his 
posterity exist there to this day, on the Southern branches of the 
Missouri, retaining their complexion, their language, and in some 
degree their arts.” 

“About the same time, the Aztecas, an American tribe, in con- 
sequence of certain calamities, and of a particular omen, for- 
sook Azthan, their own country, under the guidance of Yuhict- 
thitan. They became a mighty people, and founded the Mexican 
empire, taking the name of Mexicans, in honour of Mexitli, their 
tutelary god. Their emigration is here connected with the ad- 
ventures of Madoc, and their superstition is represented the 
same which their descendants practiced, when discovered by the 
Spaniards. The manners of the Poem, in both its parts, will be 
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found historically true. It assumes not the degraded title of 
Epic; and the question, therefore, is not whether the story is 
formed upon the rules of Aristotle, but whether it be adapted to 
the purposes of poetry.” 

The civil wars of North Britain, and the imaginary adventures 
of Prince Madoc, therefore, form the subject of this poem; but 
the voyage'of that chief to America, and the objects that he met 
with, seem rather introduced as an episode, than to constitute the 
chief part of the story. The dissentions of the royal house of 
Owen, caused by the ambition of his sons, constitutes the princi- 
pal subject; and Madoc, the hero, is painted by the Poet, as vir- 
tuous, affectionate, and pacifick; void of guilty ambition; and de- 
sirous of finding a spot, where he might repose in the calin of 
peace, and the shade of humility. 

If we view Madoc’s discovery of America, as a poetical epi- 
sode, and not as an histerical fact, selected for the groundwork 
of 2 poem, no objection canbe alleged against its propriety. The 
event itself can only be considered in the light of a fable, un- 
worthy of the slightest attention and belief. Nothing is more 
laughable than the dreams of antiquarians; and I have often 
smiled at the absurdities of De Pauw, while I admired the pro- 
found erudition, which he disgraced by a childish fancy. A simi- 
lar example of this notable folly in Buffon, is too familiar to need 
repetition. Hereafter I purpose to favour the publick, with an 
invaluable production, in which I shall prove the Egyptians to be 
the descendants of the Chichasaws; and that the Jews, that 
chosen people of God, wrought their way from the bosom of our 
American wilderness, to the heart of the Holy Land! I mention 
this, in time, in order that our learned and recondite antiquari- 
ans, may begin to prepare for the combat, and sharpen their wits 
among the dusty folios, that adorn our city library. —But to return 
to our poem. 

Mr. Southey has at least been unfortunate, if he has not show: 
his want ef taste and discernment, in selecting the domestick 
broils of Wales, for his fable; for they are dull and uninteresting, 
beyond the power of fancy to enliven, or of passion to make pa- 
thetick. Thus the original nakedness of the story, excites no 
emotion of sympathy, or curiosity; we follow the poet, merely 
for the sake of his language and imagery, to see the extent of his 
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ingenuity, and the copiousness of his imagination; and we must 
now examine the execution of this part of his task. 

Our poet has always professed himself a passionate admirer of 
blank verse, which he pronounces the noblest measure in the 
English language. I presume he alludes to such verse ae Mil- 
ton, Thompson, and Young have produced; and in this sense, we 
can see no reason to differ from him in opinion. Bat Mr. Southey 
does not give birth to such blank verse, as the above named au- 
thors; and in the poem before us, he: is remarkably deficient, ix 
its skilful and harmonious structure. There is an abruptness 
in it, an up and down motion, that perpetually jars on the ear; and 
forcibly reminds us of a road, in which the stones dre so thickly 
strown, that you are kept in one incessant reeling from side to 
side, as if your vehicle was tossed about by troubled waters. 
Take the following passage, as a fair illustration of the truth of 
this defect. : 

Soon we reached his home, 
A lone and lowly dwelling in the hills, 
By a grey mountain stream. Beside the hearth 
There sate an old blind man; his head was raised 
As he was listening to the coming sounds, 
And in the fire-light shone his silver locks. 
Father, said he who guided me, I bring 
A guest to our poor hospitality; 
And then he brought me water from the brook, 
And homely fare, and I was satisfied: 
That done, he piled the hearth, and spread around 
The rushes of repose. 1 laid me down; 
But worn with toil, and full of many fears, 
Sleep did not yisit me: the quiet sounds 
Of nature troubled my distempered sensc! 
My ear was busy with the stirring gale, 
The moving leaves, the brook’s perpetual flow. 

‘Towards the conclusion, this passage grows more harmonious, 
as the cadence becomes lengthened; in general, however, he 
makes the fall of the voice or sound, too short and sudden; and 
seems to study, how he may prevent one word from gliding into 
another; he never selects words adapted to one another, and 
hence it is, that he so seldom produces harmony, or sweetness. 

Many lines, and a few passages, in this performance, may be 
pronounced truly poetical; but the greater part of it is mere prose 
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; must upon stilts. Let the following examples serve as proof of its va- 

pid complexion, in general; how lame and impotent are these 
irer of fines. 


in the There stood an old man on the beach, to wait 
ie Mil- The comers from the ocean; and he asked, 
ise, we Is it the Prince? And Madoc knew his voice, 
outhey And turned to him, and fell upon his neck; 
ved te. For it was Urien, who had fostered him, 
: Had loved him like a child: and Madoc loved, 
ent, In Fven as a father loved he that old man. 
iptness Night now was closing in; a man approached, 
ar; and And bade me to his dwelling nigh at hand. 
thickly 7 Thither I turned, too weak to travel on; 
side . For I was overspent with weariness, 
waters. And, having now no hope to bear me up, 
ruth of Trouble and bodily labour mastered me. 
I asked him of the battle: . . who had fallen 
He knew not, nor to whom the lot of war 
Had given my father’s sceptre. Here, said he, 
J came to seek if haply I might find 
Some wounded wretch, abandoned clse to death. 
Thus entranced, 
Cadwallon found me; shame, and grief, and pride, 
And baffled hope, and fruitless anger swelled 
Within me. All is over! I exclaimed; 
{ Yet not in me, my friend, hath time, produced 
These tardy doubts and shameful fickleness. 
I have not failed, Cadwallon! Nay, he cried, 
The coward fears which persecuted me 
Have shewn what thou hast suffered. We have yet 
One hope... I prayed then to proceed a day,. . 
But one day more; . . this little have I gained, 
And here will wait the issue; in yon bark 
I am not needed, . . they are masters there. 
moniou, =| To make up for these deficiencies, however, the following lines 
vever, he | exhibit much of the beauty of a genuine poetick spirit. 
den; and As he spake, I saw 
ding into The clouds hang thick and heavy o’er the deep; 
ther, and | And heavily, upon the long slow swell, 
The vessel laboured on the labouring sea. 
earanst The reef-points rattled on the shivering sail, 
e, may be At fits, the sudden gust howled ominous, 


nere prose | Anon, with unremitting fury rated: 
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High rolled the mighty billows, and the blast 


Swept from their sheeted sides the showery foam, ’ 


These are also among its brightest parts. 


‘Thus we have seen the degree of splendour and shade, that pet- 
vades this poem; which though it cannot bestyled Epic, vet closes 


There was not, on that day, a spéck to stain 
The azure heaven; the blessed Sun, alone, 

in unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light, 

How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 

Of Ocean are abroad: like floating foam, 

The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves; 
With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight,aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer feeling: even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
For one day of existence more, and joy; 

The solitary primrose on the bank, 

Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
And everlasting Mountains, had put on 

The smile of that glad sunshine, .. they partook 
The universal blessing: 


When Madoc came, 
A little child was sporting by the brook, 
Floating the fallen leaves, that he might sec them 
Whirl in the eddy now, and now be driven 
Down the descent, now on the smoother stream 
Sail onward, far away. But when he heard 
The horse’s tramp, he raise his head, and watched 
The Prince, who now dismounted and drew nigh. 
The little boy still fixed his eyes on him, 


His bright blue eyes; the wind just moved the curls 


That clustered round his brow; and so he stood, 
His rosy cheeks still lifted up to gaze, 
In innocent wonder. 
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SE SO ET AREA 
with that middle species commonly termed the Idyllick Epopee, 
or lesser epic. The great defects of it are, that it does not per- 
tray the workings of any prominent or ruling passion, and wants 
the interest inseparable from a series of disasters, united in one 
person and tending to one grand catastrophe. ‘The little sym- 
pathy that the poet has excited is divided among too many to be 
powerful; and even Madoc is sometimes mistaken for an inferiour 
personage, instead of the hero of the poem; so little distinction of 
character has the author observed. 

Among its blemishes must also be numbered the narrative of the 
Christian religion to the American Savages; which, since religion 
has grown fashionable, is tobe found in every book imposed upon 
the publick patience. The frequency of its repetition, in places 
where it is out of place, in time becomes wearisome; for if the poet 
cannot amuse and gratify us, he ought to have remained silent; 
we can always resort tothe Scriptures for instruction, and do 
not peruse a poem, like a sermon for ¢ivine edification. While I 
could praise the genuine piety of Mr. Southey’s muse, I must not- 
withstanding openly remonstrate against so ungraceful and dis- 
pleasing a mode of conciliating popular esteem; a poet’s brow 
should be twined with the golden wreaths of Apollo, not shadow- 
ed by the gloomy branch of the cypress, in the groves of super- 
stition, or the vaults of devotion; he should never mount the pul- 
pit, nor open the graves, unless the subject he has chosen is sa- 
cred and religious; then those only will read him, who expect de- 
light from such themes, and do not look to the revels of fancy for 
transporting pleasure. 

Mr. Southey’s chief fault, is his precipitancy in catching at 
applause; he appeared too soon before the audience of the world, 
in the character of an author; he attempted to vend the fruit of 
his genius before it was fully ripened, and naturally miscarried 
at first, from the prematurity of his ambition. But in every pro- 
duction, that succeeded the commencement of his career, we be- 


hold symptoms of amendment, as well as traces of folly; his im-_ 


agination is still wild with novelty, and overrun with the rank- 
ness of fertility; he is slow in perceiving an errour or a blemish 

and very unwilling to part with his long loved novelties, however 
monstrous, or disgusting. This reluetance is at once a proof of 


his genius, and a mark of his depravation; it evinces the force of 
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Se 


that passion and enthusiasm, which are the inseparable concomi- 
-tants of great powers, and towering imagination; which lead an 
author astray, in the heat of the onset, and restore him to excel- 
lence, ere he becomes a slave to absurdity, or a victim to caprice. 
Those who aim at innovation in polite letters, attempt the subver- 
sion of the prevailing taste; and mostly attract that attention, 
which instead of giving a sanction to their pervexsions, strives to 
expose their pernicious tendency, and indignantly reprobates the 
daring experiment. Happily for our own age, such was the judg- 
ment and sagacity of the English Criticks, that Mr. S’s attempts 
were early discouraged; and their denunciation flung a damp 
upon his enterprise, that has at last chastened his fancy, and im- 
proved his judgment. S. 
(To be continued.) 


—»+ oe 
Remarks on Anster Fair. 


Tuts splendid offering to the genius of originality, attributed 
to a young Scot, by the name of Tenant, seems not to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, in our country, or even in its 
own—in Scotland, its home and its altar. 

The author declares in a short preface, that he does not intend 
to confine himself to a scrupulous delineation of the manners of 
any particular age. The times and customs of James V. are blend- 
ed with those of a more modern day, “to heighten the humour 
or variegate the description.” 

I have heard this Poem always spoken, of as being written 
in the Spenserean stanza: with what propriety the reader 
must determine. Spenser stanzas were composed of nine 
lines. These of eight: im the former the first and third— 
the second, fourth, fifth and seventh; the sixth, eighth, and 
ninth, rhyme together. In the latter, the first, third and fifth; 
—the second, fourth and sixth; and the seventh and eighth 
rhyme. The only point of strict resemblance is in the terminat- 
ing Alexandrine. This, the poet himself justly calls the Fairfax 
stanza having been first introduced into English by that noble- 
man, when he translated Jerusalem Delivered. It is the ottavi 
rima (octave rhyme) of Italv. 
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panies 


{t appears very extraordinary, that so few poets of modern 
days have attempted the real Spenserean stanza. Since the Cas- 
tle of Indolence, and the Hermit, we have had nothing but 
Childe Harold. And yet, if the testimony of one who deserved- 
ly sat high amid the choir of monarch minstrels—if the opinion 
and experience of Doctor Beattie, may be suffered to influence 
us, no structure of verse can be so well fitted for the display of 
all the power and variety of poesy. It is charged with heavi- 
ness; but heaviness is no more a characteristick of this stately 
verse, than it is of the simple heroick. True it may not always 
have the fire and spirit of the lyrick, but whenever rapidity is 
demanded, it may be seen both in Beattie and Byron, that it can 
be given in this stanza, as far as may be consistent with the dig- 
nity of song. The spirit, and fire and rapidity, inust be in the 
thought; not in the expression. 

For myself, I heartily pray for its restoration. In this age 
of wandering enterprise, we have a right to hope that some 
Bard may yet rest his harp upon this old fashioned rock, and 
pour his hymning upon the winds, like the mighty ones of other 
days. No verse can be better adapted to description; from the 
swelling of the trumpet, the pealing of the thunders, and the 
uproar of the elements, when the tempest is loosened, and the 
tall mountains reel beneath their midnight canopy—to the clear, 
cheerful cry of the pipe, the roundelay of the shepherd, the wind- 
ing of the mountain bugle, the chirping of the fairy bag-pipe, the 
whistling and singing of the heather minstrel. For so, Doctor 
Beattie declares; whether he would be descriptive, solemn, hu- 
morous, cheerful, moral, sad, or sublime, the stanza of Spencer, 
alter a little exercise, became the most familiar medium of expres. 
sion that he had ever found. 

There are four hundred and forty stanzas in this poem, con- 
taining upwards of three thousand five hundred lines; a wonder- 
ful evidence of industry indeed, in a poet! and I think from 
their structure, and freedom, that they unite all the advantages 
of the Spenserean stanza, while they avoid all that sluggishness, 
which has been attributed to that measure. 

Maggie Lauder, the heroine of this tale, is as beautiful, and rosy, 
and careless, as any blythe mountain nymph, that the Fancy of 
my young Scotch poet ever imbadied. We areintroduced toh 
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after a spirited incantation, when the “turnip bearing vales” o} 
Anster, are suddenly transformed to the petty glories of Fairy. 
land. 


“Her trees of tinsel kissed by freakish gales, 
- Her ouphes, that cloaked in leaf-gold skim the breeze.” 


Maggie is calling up a wearisome train of suitors in a fit of the 
blues, when a mustard pot which had hitherto been distinguished 
for its decorum, at such moments of meditation, falls to capering, 
and fidgeting, and curveting about the table. At length, T ommy 
Puck, the right-hand man of Oberon, walks forth from a cloud of 
wreathy fragrance, and stands before Maggie in “dwarfish pomp.” 

The whole of this description is complete in its tiny, goblin 
effulgence, with the exception of a single misapplication of an 
epithet. 

The author has more spirit, splendour, propriety, originality, 
and nicety of epithet than any writer, with whom [ aim acquainted, 
if weexcept Leigh Hunt: and his epithets are so entirely his own; 
so full of life and meaning, and description; so unrivalled; so inca- 
pable of being misunderstood; that a single monosyllable will fre- 


quently throw a meaning over whole pages, which could not be | 
otherwise expressed by all the powers of language. This is the a 


greatest praise which a poet can receive; for an epithet, appli- 
ed as it may be, possesses a kind of magick, that is in no other 
part of poetry. Nothing will atone for its misapplication. The 
taste that has been taught to regard the wonderful expression, 
that may be condensed in a single word, becomes scrupulous 
and discontented, when more thanone word is used. But discon- A 
tent is nothing to the sensation, the shock, it receives, from a 
misapplication of such words of power. An epithet acts onits | 
principle like a cipher on its unit: in no possible association can 
it be useless; it must elevate or degrade. 

But to return to Maggie. Tommy Puck, (whose portrait I 
must exhibit,) orders Maggie to have a proclamation sent abroad, 
signifying that on the next market day, the merry and the enter- 
prising, the lovers of fun, and the thick headed cudgel players, 
should strive on the backs of asses; and in sack-races, and songs, 
and tales, for a prize worthy of such contentions; to wit, the bed 
of Maggie Lauder. 
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les” ol “Around his bosom, by a silken zone, 
| nag . A little bagpipe gracefully was bound, iii 
Fairy- Whose pipes like hollow stalks of silver shone, ¢ 
The glist’ring tiny avenues of sound; 
Beneath his arm the windy bag, full blown, ' 
Heaved up its purple like an orange round.”’ 
After pronouncing the manner and form of said proclamation, 
t of the ' . 
. “He ceased, and to his wee mouth dewy-wet, ; 
ruished ' bie" yh 
, His bagpipe’s tube of silver up he held, 
ipering, And, underneath his down-pressed arm he set 
rommy Hi. purple bag, that with a tempest swelled, . 
‘loud of q He play’d und piped so sweet that 
omp.” ae Aer | 
7 “ Tingle the fire-ir’ns, poker, tongs and grate, ; 
_ Responsive to the blithesome melody; 
n of an The tables and the chairs inanimate 
Wish they had muscles now to trip it high; 
‘inality, Wave back and forwards at a wond’rous rate, \ 
rainted, rhe window curtains touched with sympathy} ; 
Les Kork, knife, and trencher, almost break their sloth 
s OWN; ‘ 
— My Aud caper on their ends upon the table cloth. 

30 1NCa- a 
vill fre- The spirit-stirring, blithesome melody, of that pipe, was so utter- y 
not be ly irresistible that Maggie herself following the fire irons, knives ; 

,is the | and forks and poker, etc. etc., joined the reel, headlong, and 
° “lsL a ~ a 
+, appli- like lighting 
o other | os into all the dance’s graces flung 
. The The bounding members of her body fair, ‘ 
ression, From nook to nook through all her room she tript, 
ipulous And whirl’d like whirligig, and reel’d, and bobb’d, and skipt,”’ 
discon- | At last ‘Tommy ceased to play: 
from ? “Whereat the furious lady’s wriggling feet 
s on its Forgot to patter in such pelting wise.” 
ion can ; 
Maggie slept marvellously sound that night. 
trait I The following passage has that laughing radiance, which the 
rtral . . , 
dullest heart can feel; which can dazzle the dullest eve. 
abroad, | 
» enter- But when the ei/ver harness’d steeds, that draw 
players, ‘The car of morning up th’ empyr al height 
3 Had snorted day wpon north Berwick Law, 
] songs, 


} And from their glist’ring fogee manes tovsed the ligt 
the bed linn hat av from hed he ras. - 
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The proclamation sped—and the sons of the hills, and the 
heath, came thronging to the test. 
The second Canto is full of merry description: crook legged 
beggars; “lump kneed” Dutchmen; “long nailed” clerks—and Rob 
the Ranter, the here, and king James, the merry promoter of al! ’ 
this frolick, are admirably touched off. “ 
After a spirited description of the crowd, on the morning of the P 
first market day—and of Maggy, with locks apparently “tufts ot 5 
wiry gold”—with bosom hidden in a “gause of wind;” the trum- fc 
pet is sounded for the ass race: : 
: 
“Whoop—off they go—halloo—they shout—they fly. th 
They spur, they whip, they crack, they baw], they, curse, they cry th 
And Rob the Ranter wins. . 
The next trial has abundance of drollery in the very thouglit— i. 
the reader may imagine he sees the champions thrust into . 
their sacks, which sacks contine their legs and arms entirely, and “ 
are drawn tight round their respective throats. If they are un- . 
fortunate in lighting after a desperate leap, there is nothing to 
P prevent them from falling precisely, as heaven wills. They can- ” 
L i not lift a finger or put out a hand to save themselves, but must na 
| come on their sides, backs or faces; or any how, in their ridicu- lu 
lous helplessness. The whole is described with great humour. 
The third trial follows—And Rob continues to win: at the hi 
sound of his pipe, ic 
fire 
“Crow, sparrow, linnet, hawk, and white winged dove en 
Wheeled in aérial jig o’er Anster loan, ™= 
And eke the mermaids that in ocean swim, tre 
Drawn by that musick from their shelly caves, - 
a) Peep now unbashful from the salt sea brim, i. 
* ) And founce and plash exulting in the waves; y 
uti They spread at large the white and floating limb : 
Li That Neptune amorously clips and laves, the 
ut And kemb with combs of pearl and coral fair are 
; a y Their long dark oozy locks of green redundant hair.”’ 


Rob is declared victor, and justly too; for the merry tale he 
tells, would be likely to win in a wider market than Anster far, 






“But now the deam-haired coursers of the sun 
AL amoline with their fiery hot fatigue 
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1 the Their task of charioting had pranced and run, 

And hurled in sea their hissing golden gig. 




















gged By such splendid and ludicrous associations in the same pic: 
Hye ture, we are perpetually kept on tip-toe in expectation of some 
sean irick. Throughout the whole of this poem, it is the evident pur- 
pose of the poet to burst upon us with as much dazzling efful- 
ny gence, of epithet, language, and subject, as Poetry can admit; | 
wl for no other purpose than to laugh at us. He gives us a cry from a 
golden bugle, that sets all our pulses to dancing with its spirit; and 
then flings it suddenly and capriciously aside, to torment us with 
the drowsy bagpipe. He sketches the “beam haired” coursers of 
cry: the sun, rushing at sunset through the fiery clouds—plunging into 
the wide ocean that seems all in a flame, with the splendours of 
chix their lashing chariot; and while we are delighting ourselves in its 
\ nto contemplation; he coolly takes his pencil and writes athwart the 
‘aa whole picture some such word as “g—i—g.” How one word can 
nee debase, or ennoble! Me 
finite This is his prevailing spirit, he delights in incongruities and 
y si, not from a false taste, or affectation, so much as from a mischiev- 
aaa ous enjoyment in exercising our patience and clouding his own 
ridicu- lustre. ‘ : 
lk Probably, when he designed the poem, he meant it to be wholly 
at the humorous:—as he advanced in the representation of the magni- 
ficent imagery that was so busy in his brain, he found himself ;| 
frequently betrayed into an unwarrantable exhibition of poetry, / 
entirely of another character. ‘There was but one way to remedy 
such a fault; and that one he adopted: it was to finish all like a 
travesty. There is but one exception in the whole poem to the 
truth of the following remark. When he risest brightest he sets 
darkest. 
Anster Fair is one of the most finished poems in our language; 
the author is not only a man of great powers, but those powers 
are great in various departments. He is sprightly, humorones 
and superb, 
tale he 
ter fair 
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Tales of my Landlord. 


T iook up these Tales with a strong prepossession in their 
favour, arising from a belief, that they were written by the mas- 
terly author of Guy Mannering; a belief induced by the unquali- 
fied declaration of the Critical Review, and London Monthly 
Magazine. Waverly and the Antiquary, were attributed to the 
same mind, by all the European Criticks, whose means of infor- 
mation can never be doubted; by whose acuteness and sagacity, 
the most of us in these States, are very apt to be led away. Their 
numbers, and strength, must be acknowledged even by those who 
laugh at us for the depth of veneration which we so often pay to 
their liberal and manly opinions, and decisions. 

Waverly, left an impression on my mind, corresponding exactly 
in distinctness and character with all the material features of 
that, which these Tales have produced. I threw down that book, 
as I now throw down this, wondering at the misapplication of se 
much observation, and so much dramatick distinctness in its au- 
thor: and believing, that it would be impossible for any other 
human being to write a novel so utterly unproductive of the con- 
sequences we expect from reading such light works. Three fifths 
of Waverly, and about the same proportion of these Tales, re- 
quire a painful closeness of attention, in an American, that can 
only be compared to the amusements of the Antiquary in decy- 
phering legible mottos, or of the school boy, in his first 
approaches to Latin or Greck. In both together there are 
not two hundred pages, that deserve the name of a novel, that 
sprightly, elegant, species of composition, which loses its whole 
charm the momeut you are compelled to dwell an instant on a 
sentence or expression to determine its meaning, or imbibe its 
spirit. Novels, among graver works, are what the conversation 
and letters of elegant, unaffected, well informed women are, to 
the solemn disquisitions, heated debate, declamation, mathemati- 
cal dryness and minuteness of men, who converse in laboured pe- 
riods, and correspond in the moroseness and bitterness of jeal- 
ousy and pedantry. The remainder, both of Waverly and the 
Tales, may be a strong delineation of national character, and na- 
tional manners; but unfortunately, for all but the people who are 


thus portrayed it is written in a national language. Wheteve 
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may be the wit and correctness of these tiresome, broad Scotch, 
clapperclawings, they can only be estimated in Scotland. To me 
they are beyond measure, the most tiresome, spiriiless pages that 
I ever nodded over. 

Ido not mean to say that an American may not be keenly 
interested, delighted, enchanted, with the very peculiarities, 
which I now condemn; because I know that Burns, is more 
generally read and admired in America than any other poet, 
and probably as much as in his own country; because I know 
too that abundance of imitations of that child of the hawthorn 
and purple heather, have been made here and abroad, with con- 
siderable success; the cause of which suceess will always be 
found in the quaintness, suddenness of the scotticisms. Having 
read and loved Burns; having considered him as a poet, a 
man, a scholar, and a wit, [ hold him as authority, and when 
{ see a Scotch word in the song of another which reminds 
me of his free minstrelsy, it awakens a thousand delightful asso- 
ciations, and I laugh, or weep at many a stupid thing in prose and 
verse, because it is sanctified by one of his words of meaning. 
Yet, no such reflections are excited in the reading of Waverly, 
Guy Mannering, or the Tales, and therefore it is, T think, they 
must be gathered froma description of people with whom Burns 
as a scholar, man and poet, could never be intimate. 

There is nothing, or at best, but very little of the genuine 
Scotch quickness, humour, or enthusiasm with which I have been 
familiar; itis all tiresome cant, fanaticism, declamation, vul 
garity, and madness. 

Yet, the author could write-any thing: he could write a nove! 
that would deserve the sympathies of an American. He did not 
write these Tales for us, and it is our own folly in giving them 
encouragementhere. A man loses his time entirely when he reads 
such a work; it has nothing of the cheerful influence which ws 
are to expect of novels; it beguiles us not of the tedious mo 
ments that will hang around the busiest of us in the midst of per- 
plexity. The student finds no relaxation; and the young lady 
who has sought amusement in its pages, will find, when she has 
wrought harder at its meaning than would be necessary to mas- 
ter so much of the driest history or philosophy; she will find, that 


sve has nota single definite recollection of a single sentence o 
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ecemeereinncenen a a 
phrase, which I so much condemn; even if she had, where would 
be its use? of what utility would it be to an American to know 
how the lower mountain Scotch contrived to speak without clos- 
mg their lips—something like a hundred years ago. 

In almost every modern novel, comedy, and farce, there has 
been introduced the native of some country who does not speak 
perfect English, and he is made to talk what the author capri- 
ciously denominates Irish, French, Scotch, Dutch, &c. &c.—an 
expedient that is always dangerous; and not unfrequently so ridi- 
culously ill supported that the speakers not only forget their own 
birth places, and peculiarities, but are heard naturalizing them- 
selves in a single breath with half the nations in Europe, and ex- 
changing countries and dialect at every other word. 

The Frenchman is made to cry “hoot,” and the Scotchman 
“mon Dieu” perhaps; or if not so preposterous as this, the substi- 
tute for wit is compounded of sundry exclamations which are 
supposed to determine, infallibly, the nation of the unhappy man 
who utters them. Exclamnations which are always received with 
delight by the vulgar; whose perceptions are always sufficiently 
exquisite to know, at once, when they hear a man shout “by 
Jasus,” or “St. Patrick!” that he must be an Irishman; and so if 
he cries “Deel burn my soul,” that he is a Scot-—Nothing can be 
more contemptible. 

So much for Waverly and the Tales. As to Guy Mannering 
were it not for the sprinkling of unintelligible Scotch language. 
and the prediction which is uttered so early in his life, and al- 
terwards suffered to be fulfilled scrupulously, a very great fault, 
and one to which Goldsmith, gave a sort of sanction in his Vicar 
of Wakefield—it might be called a noble work. Not that the 
best characters in it are natural, as we see nature, or even as 
we believe it is in Scotland; but because they are distinct and 
consistent. Col. Mannering is not suffered to talk like old Meg, o 
the Dutchman; a universal fault with novel writers, for they seen 
ratlier using their characters as so many trumpets for the conve): 
ance of their own opinions, aud sentiments, than as children o! 
the mind who are to be made dramatick and distinct. ‘There, the 
author of Guy Mannering is unequalled. Open his book where you 
will, conceal the name of the person who is speaking, and you 
would be able to say at once, from the very words, who that per 
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In these Tales there are many proofs of the same hand, but they 
are totally contemptible when compared with Guy Mannering; it 
we except something like iorty pages of genuine discrimination, 
and forcible clearness, in the painting of Claverhouse, and Mor- 
ion, and Miss Bellenden, and new and then in some others. 

The “Black Dwart” is the first ‘Fale in the book; a highly 
extravagant conception, and unworthily supported, but the best 
of the two stories, because the shortest. The Gentleman is re- 
presented as all head, arms and feet—no lees, or thighs—long 
arms and a “fell” of coarse black hair. The frame of a giant, 
but the height of a dwarf. This worthy gentleman is made to 
possess ungovernable sensibility—he is made to love. As might 
be expected his fair one took the first opportunity to desert him 
for another who was not all arms, head and feet. The broken 
hearted monster (the reader must pardon me for treating defor- 
mity in this unjustifiable manner, but I wish to leave on his mind 
precisely the same horrour for the author’s incorrigible minute- 
ness that L felt when reading it,) then retires from the world toa 


spot horrible in its loneliness and desolation, and amuses himself 


with cursing mankind, and rolling about stupendous stones. 

One circumstance is affecting—a beautiful girl calls to see 
him, with two or three female companions, who are so civil as 
to shriek at the dwarf, and hide their faces when they see him:—a 
pleasant moment for a creature of sensibility! while his heart is 
boiling in its bitterness, and his rebuke fails upon them like the 
flame of his own heath meteor; this beautiful girl expresses 
more of humanity than curiosity or horrour lor the being before 
her. She entreats him to accept some assistance:—he leaves her, 
plucks a rose and presents it to her, saying “Tliou hast made me 
shed a tear, the first which has wet my eye-lids for many a year; 
lor that good deed receive this token of gratitude. It is but a 
common rose; preserve it, however, and do not part with it. Come 
tome in your hour of adversity. Show me that rose, or but one 
lea: of it, were it withered as my heart is, if it should be in my 
fiercest and wildest moments of rage against a hateful world, still 
it will recall gentler thoughts to my bosom, and perhaps afford 
happier prospects to thine. But no message, no go-betweeu! 
Come thyself; and the heart and the doors that are shut against 
every other earthly being, shall open tothee, and thy sorraws.’- 
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A leaf of the rose afterwards gives her independence and free. 
dom. And the black dwarf, who might have been powerfully in- 
teresting in inculcating the most elevated morality, is only suc- 
cessful like Othello in exciting unconquerable aversion, and dis- 
gust. Nature can never be outraged with impunity. 

The next Tale, which occupies three volumes of the two which 
the cover of the book promises, while the book itself contains 
four, is called “Old Mortality.,—The following lines have abun- 
dance of real Scotch pith. An old housekeeper is endeavouring 
to dissuade a handsome voung fellow from the naughty women, 

“Ah, maister Henry, | wish ye binna beginning to learn the 
way of blawing in a woman’s lug, wi’ a’ your whilly-wha’s—~a 
weel, sae ye dinna practise them, but on auld wives like me, the 


less matter. But tak heed o’ the young queans lad.” . 
; ; i é . “When I was a gilpey of a lassock (she 


continues) seeing the Duke, that was him that lost his head at 
London—folk said that it was na a very guide ane, but it was aye 
a sair loss to him, puir gentleman.” 

The following is a fine specimen of the writer’s description: 

“There was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on the verge of 
the distant hills, and the dawn was abroad in the freshness of a 
summer morning.” 

The following isa masterly touch. An auld wife is roused to 
speak a piece of her mind to her mistress, in a fit of religious 
gossipping.— 

“Your leddyship, and the steward,” says she, “hae been pleased 
to propose that my son Cuddy suld work in the barn wi’ anew 
fangled machine for dighting the corn frae the chaff” (a barn fan- 
ner, then but just introduced) “thus impiously thwarting the will 
of Divine Providence, by raising the wind for your Leddiship’s 
ain particular use by human art, instead of subjecting it by pray- 
er.” 

If the old woman had waited till these days she would have 
found still wider scope for her strictures. Raising the wind is now 
a science, with which prayer seems to have very little to do. 

In another instance, the writer gives us a whole character in a 
single exclamation—an old miser offers twenty pounds for the life 
9! a neplew-—-his housekeeper in repeating the offer, calls them 


pounds sterling, 
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“Punds Scotch, you b h!” the miser cries in an agony. This 
(oo, is a remarkably successful touch—A girl in love writes to 
an old veteran, her uncle, to interest him for the life of her 
lover. The whole letter, of course, is full of foreign matter,— 
and the postscript alone contains the point; an epistolary epi- 
gram. 

“From Tillietudlem?” said the old gentleman, rising hastily in 
his bed and sitting bolt upright. “Open the shatters, Pike. I 
hope my sister-in-law is well— What have we all herer furl up the 
bed-curtains—(glancing at Edith’s note.) “The gout?—why, she 
knows I have not had a fit since candlemas.—The wappin schaw? 
{ told her a month since I was not to be there. Paduasoy and 
hanging sleeves? why, hang the gipsey herself! Grand Cyrus and 
Philipdastus—Philip Devil—is the wench gone crazy all at once? 
Was it worth while to send an express and wake me, at five in 
the morning for all this trash? But what says her postseriptum: 
Mercy on us!—Pike saddle old Kilsythe instantly, and anothe: 
horse for yourself” 

The following isa fine specimen of the canting denunciation of 
those days. A preacher is pronouncing a threat. “Neither your car- 
abines, nor your pistols, nor your breadswords, nor your horses’ 
aaddles, bridles, surcingles, nose bags nor martingales, shall re 
sist the arrows that are whirled, nor the bow that is bent against 
vou.” 

This is fine: “as the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge 
of the hill, their trumpets and kettle drums sounded a bold and 
warlike flourish of menace and defiance, that ran along the waste 
like the shrill summons of a destroying angel.” 

The death of Colonel Grahame is admirable; and the whole 
character of Claverhouse is wonderfully delineated. 

A battle was fought; the royal troops were defeated, and an old 
servant, who had been a soldier in other days, remarks, compo- 
sedly, “a total scattering! I thought, this morning, little gude would 
come of their new fangled gate of slinging their carabines.” 

The Tales of my Landlord have many exalted evidences o! 
being written by one who knows man intimately: but they ape 


overburdened with a wearisome load of laboured trash. N.4 
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Remarks on Fielding’s Novels, 
Joseph Andrews. 


Lhave always thought, that the age in which a great author ji. 
ved and flourished, was more honoured by the presence of his ge- 
nius, than benefited by the influence of his works; and that pos- 
terity derived an ample, and an amiable recompense, for the ab- 
sense of that glory, which he flung upon his own times, by hav- 
ing leisure and inclination, as well as an improved taste, to re- 
lish his various beauties, meditate upon his characters, dissect his 
systems, and analyZe his genius; to trace the scenes of his per: 
fections and singularities; and discover the causes of his failures 
and defects. .By such an investigation, we not merely gratify a 
refined curiosity; but we extend the limits of knowledge still 
closer to supreme excellence; we become more intimately ac- 
quainted with those wonderful mysteries, which give birth to in- 
tellectual grandeur, and constitute that high nobility of soul, to 
which even wealth and majesty bow with reverence; which Di- 
onysius, though earobed in power, satiated with pleasure, and 
elutted with riches, panted to attain; and which alone could satis- 
fy the restless cravings of his heart. It is thus, that we ascertain 
the materials which an author used, the process he employed and 
the principles that guided him in the construction of his works; 
and it is thus, that we gradually fit ourselves to produce what 
we admire, if not to excel the model which awakened our emu- 
lation. 

Such were the happy consequences, which followed the great 
fathers of epic and dramatick poesy, in the track o: time; and 
such we may safely predict, will be the beneficial influence ol the 
works of Henry Fielding, the Homer of Romance; who differs 
as much from the fashionble writers of morbid fiction, as the 
Viiad differs from Marmion, or Virgil from Walter Scott! To 


Fielding, we may justly apply the happy encomium passed upon 







Churchill, that glaring meteor of the poetick sphere, by Cowper: 
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“Fervencv, freedom, fluency of thought, 


“Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought! 
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“Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky 
“Brings colours, dipp’d in heaven, that never dic; 
“A soul exalted above earth; a mind i 


“Skill d in the characters that form mankind;”"— 


From the examination of the novels of a writer so bountifully 


| » i; — . . 
ithor |i eifted, it 1s natural to expect excellence that mav beget lMprove- 


his ge. ment, and wit that may impart pleasure. In the analysis I now 


hat pos- propose, | shall speak of his novels, as they may happen to pre- 


a ah ° ° 
the ab sent themselves, without observing the precedence of dates, ot 


»v hav. aa , : 
by hay superiority of excellence. I shall first examine his Joseph n- 


e, to re- drews, a work that divides the world in admiration, and censure, 


ssect his applause and abhorrence. ‘Those who delight in pictures of nature 


his per- such as Shakspeare drew; and who possess sufficient warmth of 
failures soul, and liberality of mind, to patronize and enjoy the specta- 
pratily a cles of the drama, may in general be ranked among the admirers 
pe still of Fielding; while those of opposite sentiments and tastes, may 
itely ac- 


be considered as his opponents. There is a fastidious delicacy 
rth to in- 


insome minds, that revolts at every thing, though but slightly, in- 
soul, to 


vhich Di- 
ure, and 


decorous; and others, would rather tolerate dulness than afford 
impunity to the brightest wit which borders on obscenity. From 


this natural diversity of tastes, Fielding in common with Shaks- 
uld acd peare, has suffered in the universality of his fame; while the 
ascertain conflicts of criticism have only contributed to brighten that lus- 
oyed and tre which sophistry could not tarnish, and establish a reputation t 


s works; above the reach of invective and animosity. ‘ 
ice what To this story, Fielding has thought proper to prefix a preface, 
our Cae in explanation of its character: from which it is apparent, he an 
ticipated objections; which L think he has obviated, and removed 
the — prejudices, which had no foundation but in ignorance and pre- 
ame; ” scription. He has here laid down those distinctions, which give 
— 5 7 to all of his romances, those peculiar and exalted features 
ho differs which constitute a separate species; and stamp them with the 
a o the image of his own genius. The preface itsel) is fraught with use 
cott! To ful precepts, and replete with the highest excellence of critical 
ssed iit disquisition; for like Dryden, he seems to have taken pleasure im 
y Cowper: unfolding the mysteries and principles oi his art. 
As it may reasonably be supposed, that the author himself was 
better acquainted than his reader, with the scope and nature of 
his desion, I shall cite such passages from his preface, as may 
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tend to elucidate and explain his general views; and then exa. 
mine how far he has accomplished, or fallen short of his original 
intention. I shall note where the precipitancy of his temper 
has led him into contradictions; where the exuberance of his ima- 
gination has beguiled him into errour; and the fervency of his 
passions seduced him into licentiousness; but as this is always a 
painful task, I shall occasionally indulge in the pleasures of 
applause; commend his most transcendent beauties; and admire 
his most humorous sallies; show the blaze of his wit, and dwell 
on the purity of his virtue, and the goodness of his heart. 

Having remarked that the Epic may properly be divided into 
Tragedy and Comedy, as well as the Drama, he thus continues:— 
“Homer, who was the father of this species of poetry, gave us a 
pattern of both these, though that of the latter kind is entirely 
lost; which Aristotle tells us, bore the same relation to Comedy 
which his Iliad bears to Tragedy. And perhaps, that we have 
no more instances of it among the writers of antiquity, is owing 
to the loss of this great pattera, which had it survived, would 
have found its imitators equally with the other poems of this 
great original.” 

He then remarks, that this sort of Epic, may either be in prose 
or verse, provided it contains every other constituent part; the 
metre or rhyme, not being a quality essentially necessary to pro- 
cure it this denomination. This conclusion he supports, by the 
authority of numerous works of the kind, where the absence of 
metre does not hinder the title of epic; which he corroborates 
further, by the acknowledged canons of criticism. 


3 ; ; ( 
“Now a comick romance,” our author adds, “is a comick epi 

. + . . . . ( 

poem in prose; differing from comedy, as the serious epic from ' 
tragedy; its action being more extended and comprehensive; con- 

. 


taining a much larger circle of incidents, and introducing a great- 
er variety of characters. It differs from the serious romance in 













its fable and action, in this; that as in the one these are grave 


and solemn, so in the other they are light and ridiculous: it dif- 






fers in its charscters, by introducing persons of inferiour rank 





and consequently of inferiour manners, whereas the grave re- 






mance sets the highest before us; lastly, in its sentiments and 






diction, by preserving the ludicrous instead of the sublime. ln 


! boul 


the diction, I think, burlesque itself may be sometimes acmitted., 
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of which many instances will occur in this work, as in the de- 
scription of the battles, and some other places, not necessary to 
be pointed out to the classical reader; for whose entertainment 
those parodies or burlesque imitations are chiefly calculated.” 

“But though we have sometimes admitted this in our diction, 
we have carefully excluded it from our sentiments and charac- 
ters: for there it is never properly introduced, unless in writings 
of the burlesque kind, which this is not intended to be."—He 
then draws a distinction between the burlesque and ridiculous; 
the latter of which he affirms to be the general character of the 
work we are now considering. Affectation, he considers as the 
sole spring of the true ridiculous; which he again traces, to those 
two powerful passions of the heart, vanity and hypocricy; both 
of which contribute, in numberless forms, and under various dis- 
guises, to beget an infinite diversity of incident, humour, and 
character adapted to this sort of writing. 

We must here, however, dissent from our author, as it regards 
the sources of the ridiculous; which I think, may flow from ac- 
tions, sentiments, and characters, which neither imply hypocricy 
nor vanity. Ignorance and stupidity, as well as extreme sim- 
plicity of mind, though mingled with much goodness of heart, 
are fruitful springs of the ridiculous; the two former by giving 
rise to blunders and mistakes, that ave irresistibly laughable and 
comick; and the latter, by a childish credulity of whatever is 
related, or affirmed, though no¢ in itself an object of ridicule and 
merriment. Numerous examples of both these, might readily be 
quoted from Joseph Andrews. All the humour of Parsou Jdams’ 
character arises from his extreme simplicity; and the battle be 
tween him, and the host at the Jnn, where the lawyers in the 
stage-coach advise the landlord to recover, may be mentioned as 
a confirmation of this remark. Every admirer of Fielding, must 
allow, that here his natural perspicacity of mind, was obscured 
by his love of system, and generalization. 

Our ingenious author next proceeds, to trace the proper objects 
of ridicule; in which I shall briefly fellow him; because it is ne 
cessary to a full elucidation of those properties, which constitute 
the comick-romance. No natural deformities, blemishes, lmper- 
lections, disasters, or calamities, are in themselves, proper subjects 


of ridicule. It is onlv, as Fielding observes, when they are ac 
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companied by affectation, that they excite laughter, provoke a 
sneer, or merit to be satirized. AJL incongruity, or impropriety 
of conduct, is a just object of derision; but the violation of vir- 
tue, on the contrary, is not proper for ridicule, being calculated 
to excite an abhorrence and detestation. ‘The man who can smile 
on villany, or banter with a crime, is but one degree above the 
enormity he jests with. 

Aware of this last truth, the author has anticipated, and | 
think removed, the causes of critical objection, to his introduc- 
tion of crimes of the deepest turpitude. fe alleges, with con- 
clusive force, the difficulty of delineating a series of human ac- 
tions, without presenting scenes of depravity; but he might more 
reasonably have pleaded, that a tale without crimes, or an assem- 
blage of passions without some great vices, would appear the 
most preposterous and unnatural, of all human fictions. His 
next excuse is, that he exhibits them to detestation, and not to 
laughter; that they are fortuitous, and not principal events; and 
that the evil intended to be perpetrated, is either frustrated by 
timely intervention, or punished, according to poetick justice; 
which gives rise to the eflicacy of the moral. More reason than 
this, cannot easily be required; and much less would secure him 
from censure or condemnation. 

[t is apparent, from the foregoing observations, that the comich 
romance, is wholly founded upon the common incidents, and 
composed of the ordinary characters of real lifes; and thus un- 
derstood, it is not merely the only natural romance which exists: 
but it is also the most instructive and useful species of writing 
that abounds, not even excepting biography, of which it is a 
fictitious kind. Yet the latter, though in some respects inferiow 
‘o the real, is in other circumstances splendidly preéminent. | li 
possesses more novelty, and crowds a greater mass of knowledge 
into a small compass; and mingles whatever improvement it i: 
parts, with the most exquisite humour, wit and merriment. A! 
ter all, the only difference between them is, that fictitious biv- 
sraphy records the actions and passions of the species; and the 
other delineates the fortune and character of the individual. 

Let us now inquire, how far the author has succeeded in the 
execution of a design, so well conceived, and skilfully adjusted. 
The Fable of Joseph Andrews, is simple, probable, and interest 
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ing; and within the daily occurrences ef common life, and re- 
fined manners. ‘The history of a young footman, only remarka- 
ble for his perfect beauty, and incorruptible virtue, appears ai 

first sight, but ill calculated to awaken our sympathies, or gratify 
curiosity; and still less to convey instruction. But though the 
theme is not heroick, the story is interesting. Joseph, like his 
Jewish namesake of old, is strongly, but unsuccessfully solicited, 
by his late master’s widow, Lady Booby, to gratify the violent pas- 
sion she had conceived for him; and all the blandishments of beauty 
and wealth are fruitlessly employed, to tempt him to her arms. 
Owing to his passion for Fanny, a young woman who was his fel- 
low servant in the same family, but who then resided with her 
parents in the country, combined with the purity of his heart, he 
is enabled to mortify the lady by a refusal; who overcome by rage 
and shame, dismisses him from her service. The return of Jo- 
seph into the country after this misfortune, where his supposed 
parents resided, and whom he supported by his wages, forms the 
action of this Novel; and gives birth to all those diverting scenes, 
unforeseen disasters, and perplexing difficulties, that subsequent- 
ly occur to harasss and distress Parson Adams and our hero, 
who meets the former at the Jnn, whither he was carried, after 
being robbed by the footpad. His betrothed Fanny is also made 
a partaker of their calamities soon after; being met on her way 
to town, by Parson dAdams, who rescues her from the crasp of a 
ravisher. Thus, from a very simple beginning, the plot gradual - 
ly becomes complicated and entangled; and the action thickens 
to perplexity. it ishere, that we behold one of the surest proofs 
of our author’s transcendent genius, and exuberant imagination. 
From one simple action, the fable branches out into a thousand 
pleasing incidents, which are naturally entangled and confused; 
till the plot being worked up to the highest pitch of uncertainty, 
every doubt is suddenly dispelled, in the same natural manner, 
by the magick wand of his fancy; every difficulty is removed by 
very probable means; and the marriage of Joseph and Fanny, at 
length terminates the story, and rewards their constancy by un- 
mixed bliss. Every event and character, that is introduced, im- 
perceptibly contributes to advance the catastrophe; there is no 
idte digression, or impertinent episede: fer he who should thu 
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denounce the stury of the “Unfortunate Jilt;? would neither be 


esteemed for his wisdom, nor praised for his taste. 


But notwithstanding the general outline oi Joseph Andrews. 


is both beautiful aud complete, the colouring is frequently defec- 
tive; being sometimes too glaring and sometimes too feint. Per. 
haps it may be said, that the minor errours I am about to expose 
ought rather to be considered as the petty cavils of a little mind, 
than as violations 0: propriety, or nature. Such I think every 
reader must deem them, who ts endued with the slightest tincture 
of taste, or of discernment. Yet they are still faults, though of 
an inferiour magnitude; but cannot impair the general excellence 
of the work, compared to whose brightness, they appear but as 
specks upon the Sun, exciting our wonder, that so grand a lumi- 
nary is not always unobscured, even by a spot. 

Among these trivial imperfections, we must number the exces- 
sive simplicity of Parson Adams. It is aliogether unnatural, 
that this should have been so great, as to have led him to act the 
part of the Ambassadour, in the 7th Chap. of the 3d. Book; when 
seated between the Doctor and the Squire, he is suddenly plung- 
ed into the tub of water beneath. This is the last stroke of roast- 
ing played of upon the Parsen, and hence its improbability; for 
the rude treatment he had previously met with, the ridicule, con- 
tempt and derision, that were so freely cast upon him, must have 
opened his eyes, to the real meaning of their buffoonery. Had 
this trick been the first, it would have been admirable; for the 
others not being so open, or undisguised, or so much in his own 
power to resist, they might have passed without doing so great a 
violence to credibility. 

The Parson’s absence of mind, is also carried too far. A man 
cannot be supposed so lost in abstraction, as to depart from an 
Zin on a journey, aud forget he had brought a horse with him; 
when his sole business was the prosecution of that journey, in 
order to reach his home. Other instances abound of this extra- 
vagance in the Parsen’s character. 

It seems to be a natural quality of wit to border on obscenity, 
if not to play and wanton around it. Such is the character of all 
the most celebrated wits, from Scarron to Churchill, and from 
Cervantes to Swift. Of this singular association, a philosophical! 


analysis would not be uninteresting; but this I must at present 
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¢ defer. Perhaps when we consider the supreme power of the af 


fections in moulding the images of the imagination; and that of 


s those affections, the sentiment, and passion of dave, is the predo 
r © minant emotion among mankind, we shall not be far from a full 
r- explication of this phenomenon. As an example, both Ovid and 
e Gi his poetry might be cited. 
a, 
= “Kind Erato, let thy auspicious name 
_ “Inspire the work, and raise my gen’rous flam 
“The labour’s great; a method I design 
ol “For Love; and will the fetter’d god confine 
ce “The god that roves the spacious world around, 
as “dn ev'ry clime, and distant rerion found; 
\i- “Active and light, his wings clude our guard, 
“And to confine a Deity is hard.” ——.4t of Love, Book is 
r As it regards the story of Leonora, the unfortunate Jilt, re- 
, lated by the lady in the stage-coach, some improbable circuin- 
“ stances occur, of which we would not suppose so perfect a mas 
- ter of this kind of romance, to be capable. ‘The lady’s memor\ 
5 certainly appears unnaturally tenacious, in the place where sh 
‘ recites the billets, that passed between the Lovers; some of which 
. are evidently too prolix, to be recollected verbatim, even by a i 
, stave plaver. These, however, are the little inadvertencies of a 
a creat mind, eager in the pursuit of superiour beauties, and insen 
d sible or indifferent to minor blemishes. 
- Fielding never relates all the particulars of an event, at the : 
7 time it happens, for this would tie him down to consistency in 
‘ trifles, when he might be more profitably engaged in higher inet 
dents. Thus he only tells us, at the time .Jdams rescued Fa ny a 
a from the gripe of her ravisher, that she lost her purse: and he . 
mentions nothing of her clothes, till their arrival at Wr. Wil 
' son’ss where being desirous to set off his heroine to the best ad- ‘ 
a vantage, he dresses her in fresh garments, from the stores of her 
J bundle, which he then informs us had been left untouched. Now 
this bundle, to be secure, must have experienced many narrow es- 
‘9 capes, amounting to something like the miraculous; but the mat 


: ter is trifling, and we are content to pass it over; with this remar! 


however, by the wav, that he often, in this manner exercises, o7 
relieves, his ingenuity, sometimes to the surprise and pleasure” 


his reader. and as aften to lise dissatisfaction 
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In the character of Parson Jldams, the bold strokes, and bril- 
liant colours of a master, are conspicuous. Yet, though we do not 
condemn any part of the painting, or arraign the skill of the ar- 
tist, we must freely denounce some features of the life. Itis not 
to be imagined, that a poor Parson, who lives upon twenty 
pounds a year, with a wile, and ten heirs to his hunger; and who 
is condemned to regale himself in the kitchens of the great, be- 
cause he is too ragged to be admitted to their tables, should be 
possessed of much personal dignity, or pious intluence; yet it is 
not the less revolting to our feelings of propriety, nor less dis- 
graceful to the sacred functions of the altar, to see him the lowest 
and most depraved of mankind. It is true, Parson dams, is 
never the aggressor; but is made by the author, on all these great 
occasions, the protector of innocence, the ally of virtue, and the 
avenger of the wronged and oppressed. Yet with all this to pal- 
liate his quarrels, they are still disgusting. Fielding, however, 
copies from life; we doubt not but the Church, (in the univer- 
sal signification of the term,) has been, and is still disgraced by 
such enormities; and we only censure him, for admitting such an 
ingredient in the character of a man, whom he intended for, and 
whom we love as, a perfect model of goodness, benevolence, and 
religion, tinged with some eccentricity and extravagance, and 
recommended by his simplicity and candour, 

Against the depravity of the clergy, Fielding aimed with suc- 
cess the bitterest shafts of his satire, and ridicule. For this, he 
has apologized, by pleading the existence of the abuses, that pro- 
voked him to severity; and we have ample reason to believe, that 
some worthy personage of his own time, sat for every portrait 
thathe has drawn. Parson Triulliber is not so fictitious a cha- 
racter as Joseph ndrews. 

The obscenity of this work, as well as the rest of our author’s 
productions has, without much consideration or inquiry, afforded 
a copious theme for vague declamation; and he has been unjustly 
branded, as the corrupter of innocence, and the seducer of youth. 
That the incident of Tom Wouse and the chamber-maid, is both 
gross and indelicate; that Lady Booby’s amorous conduct may 
inflame a warm imagination for a moment; and that Beau Didap- 
pers mistake, in going to the bed of Slipslop, instead of Fanny, 
conveys no chaste images to the mind, is freely admitted, be- 
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cause all this is harmless, and affords neither encouragement, nor | 
favour to vice. [tis not the glowing picture of a lascivious ac- 
tion, or image, that corrupts the heart, or allures it to the commis- 
sion of crime, for this is done or permitted every day, by mothers | 
to their daughters, fathers to their sons, and iriends to their com- | 
panions; and I believe that nothing of the kind could be fancied | 


by the poet, or delineated by the painter, which would appear 
new to those at the age of maturity. What then, it may be ask- 
ed, is effectual in its flagitious influence on the mind, if not the li- 
centious application 0: wanton images, and the frequent use of 
amorous sentiment? I answer the impunity of vice, and vulgari- 
: iy glossed with the charms of beauty and accomplishment, by an 
infected fancy. If a writer allows his bad characters to be hap- 
py, and at the same time prosperous in their profligate career; 
and if he so embellishes obscenity, as to render it agreeable to 
to the mind; he at once smooths and prepares the passage to cor- 
ruption; he becomes guilty of all the crimes he depicts; and mer- 
iis the execration of the good, and the contempt of the wise— 
This is not the torpitude of Fielding. So remote is he from 
such a transgression, that his libidinous images are in reality 
mere means of moral improvement, and inducements to a chaste 
demeanour. In proof of this, it is observable, that they are in- 
variably followed in the reader’s mind, either by contempt, aver- 
sion, or abhorrence; as the persons who are guilty of their com- 
mission, or excite their suggestion, are regarded in the same light 
by the more virtuous characters of the romance. Thus, he is 
ever careful to dispense poetick justice, with an impartial and 
an even hand. He never permits vice to depart triumphant; o1 
vulgarity to be pleasing; he strips both of the adventitious glos« 
thrown on them by custom and fashion, that the reader may be- 
hold them in their true deformity; and if he fails to inspire a de- 
testation for them, it is the fault, not of the author, but of the 


reader, whose contaminated fancy, or corrupt principles, cherish 





the poison, which he should struggle to shun, and shudder to con- 
template. 

Whether Fielding could not have written equally well, or fas 
better, by omitting this offensive feature of his productions, is, 
however, a question that may be asked with some plausibility. 


To this, Lanswer, in the negative; for bis design being to convey 
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oN 
a knowledge of human life, and an insight into the human heart, 
avery essential part of his task, consisted in depicting the bad 
passions, and by consequence, the evil actions of men: general 
expressions, or select pictures, on such a subject, are more adapt- 
ed tothe Pu/pit, than to fictitious history. The introduction of 
such scenes, therefore, was necessary, not wanton; was useful, 
not pernicious. ‘To those who maintain, that nothing unchaste 
should ever be written, we can only oppose the conclusive testi- 
mony of the Sacred Writings; in which the most obscene, and 
licentious images abound; and which were indispensably requi- 
site to attain the purposes of the Jewish religion, the first of 
which, in point of importance, was Moral reformation. With- 
out being guilty of the profaneness of a comparison between the 
two, we may truly aflirm, that to him who has thoroughly perused 
the Scriptures, no novel obscenity will present itself in Joseph 
Jndrews, or the other romances of our admirable author. Yet 
J believe no man ever thought of condemning the Bible for this 
reason. 

The moral of Joseph Andrews is too obvious to be mistaken, 
and too mmportant to be neglected; and he who can read it with- 
out improvement, or contemplate it without admiration, is to be 
pitied for his stupidity, if net despised for his wickedness. ‘The 
charms of virtue are pictured, till they become irrestible; the de- 
formity of vice, the offensiveness of vulgarity, and the meanness 
of dissimulation, are shown in striking colours: every impro- 
priety is marked with disapprobation, and every indecorum ridi- 
culed with severity; he whois not rendered contemptible, is sure 
to excite our detestation; and the cause of virtue never Janguishes. 
‘Che manners are those of real life, in every station; the crimes 
are those of nature in every society; and the diction is appropri- 
to the characters of those who act and speak. ‘The peasant, the 
gentleman, and the citizen, all have their peculiar sentiments, 
und proper language. The great art of Fielding lies in his power 
to excite laughter, and wring the heart of sensibility with pity for 
the unfortunate. He is literally the master of our tears and smiles, 
and they gleam, or flow, according to the humour of his fancy, 
as We witness, the afilictions of the innocent, and the oppressions 
of the weak; as we behold the struggles of virtue, at the pangs ol 


honest want, or the agonies of fallen greatness. m 
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Biographical Sketch of Doctor Alexander Mac: ulay, Witl 


some interesting notices of South America, 


(Concluded from page 409.) 





Atter Doctor Macaulay quitted the village of Guavalit, a 
month elapsed before his arrival at Sta. Fe de Bagota. Ut is to 
be regretted, that no account of this journey has ever been rv 
eeived by his friends: the ininute observations which he Was oan 
the habit of making upon the country and its inhabitants, could 
not have failed to prove interesting, at a moment when South 
America occupies so large a portion of the publick attention. On 
the 2d. April, he addressed the following letter to a friend in the 
United States, from which it will be seen that his view of the 


state of the country, was almost prophetick. 


“Santa Fe de Bagota.” 2d. April, i817. 


“1 arrived at this capital on the 2d. of February, and after re- 
maining a week, returned to the provinces of Pampeluna and 
Tunja. On the 10th of March, | again entered if, ancl was ime 
mediately arrested and put under guard, under pretence that ] 
had made rapid journies to those provinces. After three day ¢" 


‘ confinement, I was restored to liberty, but subsequent sickness 
. has detained me in my projected visit to Popayan and Quito.—t 
will attempt to give you a short, but true account of the political 
state of this country, that you may be enabled to judge of the 
probable result of the Revolution. 
“in July, 1810, the Provinces threw off the authority of u 
Cortez. The Revolution in this place was accomplished on th 
20th—and a Junta was formed, at the head of which was place: 
; the Viceroy. ‘This lasted until the 25th, when a new Revolutiv 
deprived the Viceroy of the presidency of the Junta, and he wa 
. B= conducted to the publick prison, loaded with fetters. His wil 
i was, at the same time, removed from a convent, in whicii she had 
a g sought an asylum, and taken to the prison of the Divorcio—a 
3 i place for the confinement of women of the worst description. 


When the popular tumult had a little subsided, the better clas« 
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of people, ashamed of their treatment of the Viceroy, 
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removed both him and his wife from their prisons, and sent them 
to Cartagena, whence they embarked for Spain. 

“The first plan of the newly independent provinces, was to 
unite in a confederate government, and deputies from several of 
them, met for this purpose at Santa Fé, in December. But by 
this time, those who resided in the Capital, and who had been 
so long accustomed to command, began to reflect, that the union 
of the Provinces, in Congress, would deprive them of the further 
exercise of their arbitrary sway; and they set on foot an intrigue, 
which unhappily succeeded, to destroy this germ of union. In 
1811, however, deputies from Pampeluna, Tunja, Antiochia, 
Neyba, and Cartagena, met again at Santa Fé, and a deputy from 
this province was aypointed to join them. In November, they 
passed an Act of Federation, which was to serve as the basis of 
an union of the provinces; but the deputy of Santa Fé, uncle to 
the President of this government, and a partner in all his ambi- 
tious views, refused his signature to the Act, and circulated a pa- 
per, most probably written by the President Narino, justifying 
his refusal. This paper affords the strongest evidence of the 
iniquitous and ambitious designs of the government of Santa Fe. 
From the destruction of the Congress in 1810, they had proposed 
to the provinces to do away the state governments and unite in 
a solid, or, as they styled it, a central government, but without 
effecting their object. They then began to intrigue with the peo- 
ple of the provinces, to withdraw their allegiance from their pro- 
per governments, and to unite themselves to the government of 
Santa Fe. In this they succeeded better: some of the villages 
actually united with them; and the resources of the provinces 
were squandered in keeping in pay soldiers to restrain their peo- 
ple, whe were continually in a state of rebellion. In 1811, this 
government, either ashamed of the base part it had acted, in se- 
ducing the people from their proper allegiance, or fearing the 
consequences of proceeding in their designs, passed an act, com- 
manding the people, who had been thus seduced, to return to the 
acknowledgment of their respective governments—and further 
stating, that Candinimarca would, in future, admit of the junc- 
tion of no other people. In the fall of this year, another Revo- 
lution was effected in Santa Fé. Antonio Narino—a man full 
of art, who had been persecuted by the Spanish government for 
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having translated from the French a work on the rights of span, 
as published by the National Convention, and who, in the course 
of that persecution, had evinced a complete abandonment of prin- 
ciple, in the discovery and sacrifice of those who had aided in 
concealing and assisting him—this dutonio Marino, succeeded in 
procuring the downfall of the Marquis Loranzo, the President 
of the State, and in placing himself at the head. Shortly after 
this, the most serious difficulties arose, in the province of Socoro, 
in the Convention appointed to frame a constitution, The Pre- 
sident of that government—instigated by a certain Canon Rosil- 
lo, the confidential friend of .Varino—with no other authority 
than that derived from the armed force at his disposal, dissolved 
the Convention. The deputies of Sf. Gil and Flex, two large 
districts of that province, came to Sania Fe, and invited thet: 
constituents to Cardinimarca. The President Narino, in defi 

ance of the laws, received them, and in virtue of his authority as 
commander of the armed forces, ordered 400 troops to enter and 
take possession of the whole province, which they effected. The 
Socoranians, are reputed the bravest people in the kingdom;— 
on the 9th of July, 1810, they defeated the troops of the Viceroy, 
with no other arms than sticks and stones; and, in spite of the fire 
of their muskeiry, mounted with ladders to the roof of the church 
in which they were posted, with the tiles of which they continu- 
ed the engagement until the soldiers, to the number of sixty, sur- 
rendered.—The other provinces, meanwhile, had remained tran- 
quil spectators of the fall of Socoro—when this was accomplish- 
ed, the government of Santa Fe declared, by the laws of the In 

dies, that the provinces of Tunje, Pamplona, Casinare, Neyva, 
and Marakila, pertained to the capital, although, since the Revo 

lution in 1810, it had treated with them as independent sovereign 

ties, and although some of them had already formed their State 
Constitutions, without the smallest protest on the part of Santa 
Fé. The President Narino ordered 500 men to enter the Pro- 
vince of Trja, under the pretext ot passing to Ocana, a port on 
the river .Mugdelena, in possession of Santa Mart'a. .Intonio 
Baraya, the general in chief, headed this expedition. He had, a 
few weeks before, been named by the Province of Tunja, its de- 
puty to the veneral Congress; and he and his troops were ree ceived 
into its capital with every mark of cenerous hospit ayity. But 
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notwithstanding this, he did not hesitate openly to persuade thejy 
subjects to rebel, and unite themselves to the government of San- 
fa Fe; and when by his intrigues and artifices, some of the dis- 
tricts had come into his designs, he gave information oi it to the 
covernment of Tunja, threatening that if it dared to interfere 
to prevent their union with Candinimarca, he would defend their 
disaffection with the armed force under his orders.” . . . , 

“f fear, ny dear Sir, that there is not a solitary hope of the In- 
dependence of this country—Were they even united from Qui- 
to to Caracas, still there would be much hazard to their cause, 
Divided, as they are, 5000 of the troops who have fought in Spain 
would be able to conquer every province except Caracas, which 
from its union and gallant spirit, might perhaps be able to resist 
anarmy of 20,000.— When 400 troops, without discipline or per- 
sonal courage have conquered the most warlike province, con- 
taining near 200,000 souls—where 390 are sent to conquer Tunja, 
and Pamplona, (in which they will no doubt succeed,) the one 
containing 90,000, and the other 230,000 inhabitants what hope can 
be entertained of the independence of such people! They have 
the most ridiculous notions of fire arms, and think that there is no 
other mode of attack or defence—yet Santa Fe has only 5000 fu- 
sils, and the other provinces but about six or seven hundred! 
What resistance could they make to a few riflemen, and veteran 
infantry? Cartagena is not included in these remarks—that pro- 
vince has about 20,000 fusils—but I speak of the provinces of— 
Santa Fe, Neyva, Socoro, Tunja, Pamplona, Marakita, Antiochia 
Casinare and Choco, which form the great mass of population, from 
Popayan, to Marycaibo, comprehending about 900,000 souls. 
The last accounts from Popayan state, that in an action near Iz- 
quandi, the forces of Popayan took an armada of Tacon, which 
had been sent from Lima—that they seized all the letters and 
papers containing the correspondence between the governors of 
Lima, Guyaguil, and Tacon—[here a part of the letter is unfor- 
tunately torn off—] At present, Santa Fe is a bad place for one 
who knows the value of liberty—he is surrounded with spies, 
and if an unguarded word escape him, a prison is ready to re- 
ceive him. Even if he speak disrespectfully of this government 
when out of its jurisdiction, it is considered as a crime, and this 
it was that formed one of the principal charges against me. But 
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[ had, luckily, a friend in Don Pedro Groat, the President of the 
Convention that are now engaged in framing a constitution. He 
has more influence than any man in Santa Fe—having made Lo- 
zano President, and deprived him of that station again at will. He 
also made Narino President, and was, afew weeks ago, very neat 
unmaking him too. It was his influence, that saved me from a 
longer imprisonment, and that has ; rocured me a passport to Qui- 
to, notwithstanding “Varino’s deci ation, that L snould only pro- 
ceed to Cartagena, alleging that | was unfriendly to his plans 
and schemes, and should not be suffered to go further into the in- 





teriour of the country. 

“Excuse this hasty scrawl, as Lam just on the eve of depar- 
ture for Quito and Popayan, and have not time to put it into a 
better dress.” 

The honourable principles of Doctor Macaulay, and his undis- 
sembled indignation at the infanous conduct of the President 
Narino and his clerical accomplice Oimana, (the latter of whom 
was in this country a few years ago, tor the purpose of purchasing 
arms for his government,) had rendered him an object of fear, as 
well as of hatred, to these ambitious projectors; and they of course 
watched his conduct with a scrutinizing jealousy. When he had 
been set at liberty, through the interest ot his triend Don Pedro 
Groat, the publick began to inquire into the circumstances of his 
imprisonnent, and opealy to condemn, as far as they dared, the 
unjust and oppressive conduct of the President. Discovering 
the interest which the Doctor had excited among the people, and 
fearing the consequences to his own authority, if measures were 
not taken to counteract his influence, Narino, in conjunction wi 
his ready tool Omana, endeavoured to render him odious, by pro 
pagating areport that he was a Hvretick, devoid of all religion 
They well knew, that if this artful story could gain eredit, the 
superstition of the people would accomplish all the rest. But 
the propriety of the Doctor’s demeanour, and his uniformly up 
right and honourable conduct, gave the le at once, to this charg 
and the President was compelled to change his ground of accu- 
sation. He denounced him as an Impostor, and declared his be 
lief that the papers, which he had brought with him, were forged 
and that his design was to deceive and injure the government— 


The papers alluded to, were sume letters of recommendation 
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which the Doctor had received from his friends, to the govern- 
ment of the United States, when he obtained his commission in 
our service, and which, as is customary on such occasions, had 
been deposited in the War Office. When he had formed his de- 
sign of going to South America, he applied to Dr. Eustis, then 
Secretary. of War, for these letters, which were given to him, 
with a certificate of their authenticity upon each of them, bear- 
ing the seal of the War Office, and the signature of the Secretary, 
The priest Omana, always ready to join in any scheme of vil- 
Jany, seconded the falsehoods of the President, by declaring that 
he knew Gallatin to be Secretary of War, and that there was 
no such man as Eustis in the Departinent! And this abominable 
attempt to impose upon the credulity of the people, would have 
proved successtul, if the Doctor had not been so fortunate as to 
have in his possession, a copy of “Tousard’s Artillery’—in the 
Introduction to which, the author takes occasion to remark that 
Eustis had subscribed fora certain number of copies, for the use 
of the Department of War. Thus foiled in his efforts to destroy 
the reputation of a man, whose incorruptible integrity had incur- 
red his hatred, the President »Warino was induced to grant the 
passport demanded, as the only means left of getting the Doctor 
out of the way. 

His letter of the 2d. of April is the last which ever reached his 
native land. ‘The war between Great Britain and America, had 
putan end tothe little intercourse, which had hitherto enabled him 
to inform his friends ofhis progress. The arrival in this country 
of Mr. William D. Robinson in the year 1813 brought the pleas- 
ing intelligence to his friends, that his military career in New 
Grenada, had been unexampled in the splendour of achievement, 
and every where crowned with success; but alas! at the very 
moment in which such pleasing prospects were held out, he was 
no more. A long interval elapsed before his fate was known; and 
the arrival of Don Pedro Gual in 1815, as envoy from the Con- 
gress of New Grenada to the United States, brought the first in- 
formation of his premature fate. 

From these sources | have been enabled to ascertain,that he was 
driven from St Fée de Bagota, by the persecution and jealousy of 
Narino,so much complained of in his letter of the 2d. of April 1812. 
At this time, the Congress in session at Tunja, had resolved to re- 
sist by arms the ambition of Narino, and this oppertunity Dr. 
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Macaulay embraced, as the first to offer his asistance to the Re- 
publican cause, and to restrain the imperious and despotick char- 
acter of Narino. He joined the army of the Congress as a colo- 








nel. The superiour discipline of his troops, inspired by his gallant 
valour, contributed to the victories of the troops of the Congress 
at Poloblanco, in the province of Socoro, and ‘the total defeat of 
Narino’s troops at Vantaquemada, which led the troops of the 
Congress victorious to the walls of the city of Santa Fée de Bag- 
ota. So far Mr. Robinson’s information. D. P. Gual states that at 
this period, the Junta of Quito was threatened with hostilities, 
from the province of Cuenca, and raised an army for its own de- 
fence. The royalists of Cuenca were headed by the Bishop, and 
most of their officers were clergymen, carrying black standards; 
assuming the horrid title of “the Army of Death.” D. Molino 
had entered the territory of Quito, at the head of the troops from 
Lima, commissioned by the regency of Spain; and although the 
Junta of Quito then acknowledged the regency of Spain, they 
refused to receive Molino. Their army, however, under the com- 
mand of Don C. Montufar was defeated by the royalists of Cuen- 
ca, and the bloody Montes, who had succeeded Molino, took pos- 
session of Quito on the 6th of November, 1812, laying waste all 
before him. One in five, of all those who remained to defend the 
city, was put to death, and a detachment of soldiers was order- 
ed to pursue the Bishop, Nuns, and others, who had fled from the 
city, and to put them to death. 

it was at this eventful period, that the Congress commissioned 
Col. Macaulay, as commander in chief of the province of Popa- 
yan. This immense province lies in that part of the Andes 
mountains, where they approach the equator, and lift themselves 
up, as if barriers formed by nature, between nation aud nation.— 
This province, he considered as of the last importance to defend, 
for the preservation of the confederated provinces, against the 
forces which had already laid waste Quito. Reaching the city 
of Popayan, the friends of independence, received him with every 
mark of joy and esteem, and placed him at the head of the troops. 


} } , ? . e : : } ad ¢ ‘ : 
Having organised all that section oi the province, he @ lvanced 


with a number of his officers, to the town of Los Pastos eighty 
leacues from the city of Popayan, where he was joined by 
+} . * 


virtuous and enlightened Don Jose Caycedo, the former presi 
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dent of the independent Junta of Quito. The army of Montes, 
now under the command of D. N. Samano, were advancing to- 
wards Pastos: this emboldened a large number of royalists in 
Pastos to rise at midnight, and make prisoners Caycedo, himself, 
and officers, with some distinguished citizens. Nor did their 
inhuman captors deliberate long on their fate; immediately on the 
arrival of Samano they were ordered to be executed. 

An English gentleman* who happened at this time to be at Pastos, 
relates, that he waited on him but a short time before he was 
to meet his fate, with a view to offer his services, to convey what- 
ever wish he might have, with regard to his friends and relatives 
in the United States, being all the aid he could offer. He found 
him, he says, perfectly serene and with the same complacent turn 
of mind, which had always characterized him; but with all, a 
sternness and dignity of countenance, which seemed to put at 
defiance his barbarian murderers. 

But when the object of his visit was made known, at the men- 
tion of country and of friends, then were seen symptoms 








“Of softness passing o’er his soul. 

Starting, he brushed the drops away, 
Unworthy o’er that cheek to stray;— 

Like one who, on the morn of fight 
Shakes from his sword the dew of night, 
That had but dimm’d, not stained its light.” 


He replied, quickly, “in one hour more, you will witness my 
fate. ‘Tell them how I met death; it is now all the consolation 
you can carry to them.” 

The awful moment had now arrived; when led to the place of 
execution, stepping forward and addressing his brethren in mis- 
fortune he said: “Let me be the first to receive death, in order 
that I may show you how a Republican and an American, should 
die. For my part, had I, at this moment, a thousand lives, I 
would freely offer them up for the noble cause in which we have 
fought. Yet, brave soldiers, fear not for your country; thousands 
will arise to avenge her.” Turning to his executioners, he ad- 
vanced before them with a firm and steady step. After remov- 
ing every covering from his head, with his body erect, every fea- 





* Mr. Glenn of Carthagena 
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ture beaming forth the greatness of his dauntless soul, he gently 
stretched forth his right arm, and bade them, fire. His suffering 
companions instantly exclaimed, “it is thus, that we too, should 
die.” This was in December, 1812. 

These events in Quito and Popayan spread terrour and dismay 
throughout New Grenada. An universal sympathy for his loss 
pervaded every friend to the independence of the country. The 
civil war between the Congress and Narino ceased, and both 
united their exertions to resist their barbarian invaders. Narino 
was declared Dictator, and placed in the command of eight thou- 
sand men. ‘The invading army was routed in a battle fought at 
Palace, and Samano retreated to Tumbo; there receiving acces- 
sion of strength, he advanced and encamped at Calivis near Po- 
payan. Narino advanced against him, and after a hard fought 
day, both sides fighting with desperation, he was victorious. ‘The 
Spaniards retreated and Narino advanced towarés Pastos. He 
had mentioned it as his intention, to have, on his arrival at Pastos, 
the remains of Macaulay reinoved to the city of Santa F¢, there 
to receive the honours of war; but by one of those strange and 
unaccountable events, which sometimes change ina moment the 
destinies of men anc of armies, he was prevented from executing 
his purpose. When within afew leagues of Pastos, his army march- 
ing in three divisions, his own division in the advance, some spies 
of the enemy succeeded in spreading a report in the remainder 
of the army under the command of Cabal and Mouse, that the di 
vision under Narino had been cut off and made prisoners; struck 
with a sudden panick they fled, and the Spaniards were thus ena- 
bled, by throwing a strong detachment in his rear, to make him, 
prisoner with a part of his troops. From some cause his life was 
preserved, and he is at present immured in the La Carraca, at 
Cadiz. 

Thus perished Alexander Macaulay in the 24th Year of his 
ave. The little detail of events which is here given, is to be 
considered as but the outline of those transactions which oc- 
curred in New Grenada after his arrival there, in which he took a 
distinguished part, and which led to his death. 

He had been marked through life, distinguished, I may say, for 
the strict observance of the most sacred obligations of honour— 
Deathless renown!—to reach the summit of thy Temple, with him, 
ho path was too difficult of access: 
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“And, though his life has pas’d away 

Like lightning on a stormy day, 

Yet will his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, permanent and bright, 

To which the brave of after-times, 

The suffering brave, shall long look back 
With proud regret,—and by its light 
Watch through the hours of slavery’s night 


9 


For vengeance on the oppressor’s crimes! 


FOR THE PORTICO. 
On the Material Doctrine. 


There are two opposite circumstances which very much con- 
trol the minds of men, an extreme of credulity and of incredu- 
lity. When Des Cartes wrote, he determined to become so in- 
credulous as to lay aside every principle, in which men were ac- 
customed to believe, and declared, that reason should establish 
the validity of every thing to which he would yield his faith. This 
brought him under the difficulty which has often been noticed by 
philosophers, of being obliged to satisfy himself with weak evi- 
dence of that which he found it necessary to believe. How far 
this fault extended toward us, it is not necessary to trace out, but 
it is probable that his captivating doctrine has far too much tinged 
even that portion of society, of whom credulity is one of the 
most palpable characteristicks. 

There are many conclusions which are true and demand our 
assent, which nevertheless we cannot prove by reasoning. If Des 
Cartes had in consistency with himself attempted to establish 
the premise in his Enthymeme; “I think therefore 1 exist,” it 
would have led him into an inextricable labyrinth of difficulties. 
For if he had said that his consciousness would not deceive him, 
it would have been necessary to show that he had a conscious- 
ness: if he had said that this consciousness was a faculty of his 
mind, he must then have proved that he had a mind, and so on. 
This case of Des Cartes shows very plainly the impossibility of 
reasoning without admitting some things as self evident; for it 
would have been impracticable to have advanced one step in his 
proofs without taking some other thing for granted. 
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A large part of those principles which are usually considered 
self-evident, are taken for granted both in philosophy and in tact. 
But there are some very important tenets, which, though uniform- 
ly believed to be self-evident when they are spoken of in relation 
to action, are required to be proved in the philosophy of all men. 
These are the Being of a Deity, and the immateriality of the soul. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was once of this 
number; but now the believers in this delightful certainty seem 
satisfied of the impossibility of proving it by reasoning, and ge- 
nerally rely upon the simple testimony of Scripture. 

It appears to me that the arguments in favour of the existence 
of a Deity, cannot be considered as the evidence which convinces 
us of this immense truth. I reason in this case by appeals to ex- 
perience. Do not we find that when men talk to us about the or- 
der and consistency of things, and infer thence an Almighty Au- 
thor, that our assent is not produced by deduction, but by feel- 
ing; just as when one would attempt to prove our own existence 
by our own works? And when inferences are drawn from re- 
ceived taaxims to prove the Divine existence, do we find the rea- 
soning any more satisfactory, than that which is used to prove a 
common self-evident proposition? Do not we feel the belief of a 
Deity tobe a principle stamped upon our judgment with unusual 
force? Do not we treat with contempt the demand of a man that 
we should give hima reason why he should believe in a God? Do 
not we treat him with that contempt, because we are satisfied, 
that he either is not serious, or that he is unfit to be reasoned 
with? Any person who answers these questions with candour, 
will furnish such replies, as will permit me to draw the inference 
that the existence o! a Superiour Being is believed without rea- 
soning, and that all the evidence which can be used, can neither 
make it more clear or more obscure. It is a revelation in our 
hearts by the lips of our Creator, and the solemn question: 
“Can’st thou by searching find out God” will as certainly require 
a negative in the natural, as in the spiritual meaning.’ 


* 1 would wish not to refer to Scripture, but as the discussion is impor 
tant, it is perhaps better to obviate an objection which might be thence 
drawn against me. St Paul says: “Por the invisible, &c. are cl arly seen, be ing 
understood by the things that are made.” But he also savs in the preced 


ing text that “God? hath “showed” them what may be known of him, “if 
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Mo lern philosophy as well as modern theology, seems, I think, 
to have acceded to the opinion, that there are no proofs of an ex- 
istence future to the death of the body, which are derivable from 
reasoning. Thus far is true. But we are told, that we receive 
our knowledge of immortality, entirely ‘rom the revelation of the 
Scriptures. Bat in as much as it is possessed by those who have 
never seen the Scriptures, and yet cannot be proved by reason- 
ing, there cannot be any doubt that it is received by an internal 
communication. Although life and immortality are brought to 
light through the gospel, yet the gospel is “preached to every 
creature under Heaven.” The knowledge of immortality has 
appeared wherever there have been human souls, though the eyes 
of men have been blinded to it by prejudice and education, and 
it has been blotted by wickedness. 

[have now arrived at the point which I wish particularly te 
establish, that the immateriality of the soul has the same degree 
of self-evidence as the two preceding objects of faith. Ask an 
untutored child of nature what will be his condition when Death 
shall prepare his body for corruption; he will make such a reply 
as clearly to show his belief in the existence of two constitution- 
al principles. Pointing to Earth as the sojourn of his body, and 
to Heaven as the residence of his soul, he will indicate the sepa- 
ration of spirit and matter by the language of sigus. But he can- 
not tell why he believes in the existence of spirit. It is because 
he feels it: not because he has reasoned about it. 

Why do we, who have been raised to a higher degree in the 
scale of creation, believe in the existence of spirit? It cannot 
be by reasoning: for those who reason with most ingenuity upon it, 
are generally diverted into the vortex of materialism. For they 
discover that their positions are one after another taken for grant- 
el, until they quit the theme in despair, and believe in the doctrine 
which is opposed io it. It is probable that oi the inhabitants in 
civilized society two thirds have never heard an argument in fa- 
vour of immateri:lity, yet it is received by them implicitly and 
believed firmly. Unshaken, they restst the efforts to overcome their 





is manifest within them.” Wherefore it must be explained thus in strict 
accordance with mv principle: God drew their attention to his internal 
manifestation by the things which he created 
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faith, and when driven to the last resort, declare that they believe 
it because it is impressed upon their souls. 

This natural faith in the existence of spirit possesses the most 
important characteristick of a first principle: universality. And 
whether or not it refuses to be made more evident by reasoning, 
let the triumph of materialism testify. 

The contemplation of the powers of spirit creates surprise in 
itself. Man, a frail creature, beco nes fatigued and depressed. 
He sits down relaxed and inattentive and his mind assumes its 
office. Actively he ranges over the fields of creation and ro- 
mance. He catches the past and makes it future. He touches 
the future and itis present. 


ae 





The oppressor holds 
“His body bound, but knows not what a range 
“His spirit takes ” 


In moments of bodily inactivity it flies to other worlds—it 
wanders among the stars—it counts the unnumbered host in the 
yalaxy—it treads the palaces of Heaven and kneels with the Sera- 
phim in adoration. Man nevertheless isa child in reasoning. He 
can scarce advance a step without tottering; and leave him unsup- 
ported and unprotected, he falls with infantile or idiotick facility. 

How many men there have been, of the first powers, who have 
spent their lives in establishing the validity of the doctrine of 
Materiality by the assistance of reason. How unfortunate is their 
employment to themselves, and how injurions to others. 

Reason, not being qualified to discover whether man is poss- 
essed of a spiritual principle or not, may continue in the establish- 
ment or the refutation of the doctrine to the end of time without 
progress. If my views then be correct, they are important. For 
the immediate inference from them is, that we should exercise that 
caution with which true philosophy is always clothed, and advan 
ce the belief in immateriality to the rank of a first principles 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 
Li by Sol Broadstaff, Esquire 
voughts on Luxury—by Solomon Broadstaff, Esquire. 

- fo) ‘ 

(Concluded from page 399.) 


“Thou bane of lib’ral knowledge, nature’s curse! 
Parent of misery, pamper’d vice’s nurse! 
Plunging, by thy annihilating breath, 

The soul of genius in the trance of death 
Excessive Luxury! beneath thy sway 


The strength of empires sinks m dumb decay.”’—Har.uey. 
o “ » 


To the predominance of this passion for excessive luxury, 
many evils are to be attributed, both private and publick. 

It degenerates the individual himself, who is under its influence, 
from the dignity of his original nature.—It is often the author of 
the most disgraceful avarice. An individual, who has become ac- 
customed to profusion and extravagance, rather than undergo 
the shame of desisting, will continue in the same course until po- 
verty stares him in the face; and rather than endure the pangs of 
poverty, he will covet, and endeavour by every artifice to obtain, 
the property of his fellow creatures. At first he will perhaps re- 
sort to the card table, and if unsuccessful there, to the generosi- 
ty of some unsuspecting friend. With much difficulty that friend 
procures him a large sum of money, the next day he declares him- 
self a bankrupf, and the third day he is seen mounted in a su- 
perb curricle grinning amid the ruin of his benefactor’s for- 
tune. Though such avarice is of the blackest nature, yet it is 
too often the consequence of unlimited indulgence in the luxu- 
ries of life. To the disgrace of civilization be it spoken, such 
men, in the lowest ebb of their affairs, and highest tide of their 
villany,—if their poverty and baseness be only gilded and em- 
broidered, are greeted, and welcomed, and applauded by the gene- 
rality of those who know them. But it is not necessary, that a 
man should be an adept in moral philosophy, in order to fathom the 
deep depravity of the heart of such an individual. All the ma- 
lignity that lurks in the bosom of an assassin, impels him to ar- 
rest the midnight traveller, and rob him of his property, imbabits 
and animates the soul of the man rendered bankrupt by luxury— 
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because the same degree of avarice influences the conduct of 
both. 

Many more private consequences might be enumerated, whicle 
result from unlimited fondness for luxury; but they are unworthy 
of regard when compared with the publick calamities, which en- 
sue, when this iondness becomes universal. Publick spirit dwin- 
dies into meanness of soul. Bravery is converted into abject 
fear, and a free government is transformed intoa stern and relent- 
less despotism. What care have men, who are continually im- 
mersed in swinish gratification, and who make it their darling 
study to prostitute themselves at the shrine of some voluptuous 
god,—what care have they for the prosperity of their country or 
even for their own reputation? If they ever obtain the honours 
of publick life, these, being entirely secondary in their estimation 
become subordinate and subservient to the purposes of luxury. 
Their trusts, no matter how important they may be, are sacrificed 
to their avarice, and the destruction of national existence itself, 
m°y be the consequence of their crime. A man whose condition 
in the world has become desperate by extravagance, and in whose 
breast the principles of virtue have become perverted, would not 
hesitate, when it would tend to his private advantage, to receive 
the gold of a foreign enemy, as a reward for treason, or a recom- 
pense for the blackest of crimes. 

For a confirmation of these assertions, we need only look back 
upon the history of mankind. Among the innumerable traiters 
of whom we read, how great a majority consists of those who have 
sacrificed their country to their avarice! an avarice prompted by 
Juxury and heightened by profusion! It was not the invincibili- 
ty of Philip of Macedon, or the terrour of his arms, that sub- 
verted the Republicks of Greece: no, it was luxury. Luxury 
abounded at that time in Athens and in Sparta. Luxury gene- 
rat -d avarice, and avarice greedily sacrificed liberty for bribes.— 
This was not the case in the primeval and vigorous ages of the 

tepublicks. Then an attempt to bribe was resented with scorn 
and inlignation; because immoderate luxury was a stranger 
among them. Love of country reigned predominant over every 
other passion. And what was the consequencer The two Re- 
p blicks were unconquerable; they defied the world in arms and 


@vercime every attach made upon their liberties. But how great 
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a contrast does the history of the latter ages present to our view! 
Those countries formerly so illustrious, whose victorious citizens 
had overwhelmed in ignominious defeat myriads of insultmg foes, 
who, with only a few thousand men, caused Darius and Xerxes 
to tremble on the Persian throne, and who were as renowned for 
perfection, in the arts of peace as in those of war;—having sur- 
rendered themselves to Luxury, and al! its concomitant and con- 
sequent vices, fell an almost resistless prey to the king o! Mace- 
don. In vain did Demosthenes thunder from the rostrum,—in vain 
did he interpose his powerful eloquence,—in vain did he declaim 
against the enervating pleasures, and luxurious indulgences of 
his fellow citizens: though he aroused them for the moment, yet 
they soon fell back weak and powerless, into their original apa- 
thy and degradation. 

Excessive Luxury was also the most powerful cause of the 
downfall of the Republick of Rome. 

In her original condition she was full of vigour and of virtue, 
intrepid in war, and illustrious in peace. Her generals were of% 
ten taken from the plough. Riches were not considered as a 
passport to office, but distinction consisted in nothing but the 
preéminence of talents and virtue. ‘Thus constituted, they were 
victorious overevery enemy and invincible to every assailant. 
But at length Carthage fella prey to their all conquering arms— 
and then the whole world being open for their gratification, and 
mo enemy existing to afford an exercise to their energies, they 
well a prey to Luxury, debauchery and vice. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the original and latter conditions of the Roman Repub- 
lick is finely drawn by Sallust, in his history of the “bellum Ca- 
talinarium,” to which [ would re‘er my readers. [ cannot avoid 
mserting a part. “Sed, ubi labore, atque justitia respublica cre- 
vit; reges magni bello domiti, nationes fera et popull ingentes 
vi subacti; Carthago, zeemula imperit Romani, ab stirpe interiif; 
cuncta maria, terreeque patebant, fortuna sevire ac miscere om- 
nia copit. Qui labores, pericula, dubias atque asparas res facile 
toleraverant; is otium, divitiz optande aliis oneri, miserizeque 
fuere.” 

Luxury is the author of avarice and “Avaritia,” savs Sallust 
“fidem, probitatem, ceterasque artes bonas subvertit: probis su- 


. . . . . ; 
perbiam, crudelitatem, deos negligere, omnia venalia habere edo- 
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cuit; ambitio multos mortales falsos fiert subegit; aliud clausum 
in pectore, aliud promptum in lingua habere, amicitias, inimiciti- 
asque non ex re, sed ex commodo, restumare; magisque vultum, 
quam ingenium bonum habere.” 

It was by such causes he tells us that the conspiracy of Cataline 
was produced, and history warrants the assertion that by the 
same causes, the destruction of Roman liberty was effected. The 
Romans became enervated and vicious in consequence of Luxury 
and avarice. They became unfit for republican government— 
and submissively bowed their abjget necks to the yoke of the impe- 
rial Ceesars. 

These instances cannot be considered irreleyant to the subject, 
for as the toneue of wisdom has told us “ffistory is philosophy 
teaching by examples.” Hlunian nature is invariably the same, 
in every age and country of the world. The same causes which 
at one time and at on: p! ice produce d certain effe ts, may at an- 
other time and another place be attended with like consequences. 

We are bound then to take warning from what is past, and 
cuard against the existence of such causes in time tocome. This 
is peculiarly binding on the people of the United States, for they 
more than’ the inhabitants of any other Country, have their dese 
tiny placed in their own hands—They are their own rulers, and 
therefore their accountability to God and to their posterity is 
doubly increased. We would deserve the greatest reproach, if 
after having arrived at the desideratum in juriusprudence and 


paliticks, after having formed a government aa near as possible to 


‘perfection, with the history and experience of the world before 


s!} 


‘our eyes, we should degenerate from our “high estate,” run the race 


> 


of other nations, be dashed against the very rocks against whic! 
they were precipitated, and meet with the very destruction with 
which they were overwhelined. As one of those rocks let us avoid 
excessive luxury, so shall we avoid that fatal ruin, which reason 
and experience have most selemniy declared, te be its constant 


attendant. 
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Sketches from Nature—by a Club of Painters. ee — 
its \ 
No. V. guag 
Mr. Editor, are | 
We send you our farewell attempt—it is the character of sym 
Clara herself, and if ever there was a faithful delineation of a | her | 
woman’s mind—of which by the way I have my doubts—this reas 
is it. It is our last, because we cannot flatter; and correct like- : who 
nesses are notin vogue. To wave dignity, however, and speak ae V 
as one, although I do represent a whole club, | must inform you Bl catic 
that Clara and I were old school lovers—we have both grown el harn 
wiser—quarrelled—been friendly—kissed, and quarrelled again, | with 
many aday. Oi course I must be allowed to know something of ey lief 
her, having seen her under such a variety of aspects. She affects ai taler 
to think these strictures satiric d; indeed she is mistaken. She a sex, 
must know—for she knows the writer, she must know that they ; whil 
are meant in kindness. Many a fine girl has seen a blemish in : Shor 
a character on paper which much resembled what she had been : and 
taught to think a charm in life. » even 
Clara has great keenness of feeling, warm sensibility, little ie wou 
discretion, much real eccentricity, and much that is only affected; 4 unhé 
and is distinguished by a habit of expressing herself with enthusi- j And 
asm on all subjects. Every thing with Clara is a subject of won- ther 
der, delight—abhorrence or disgust. She has no medium. Every f is d 
object under heaven creates one or the other of these emotions. i she 
This is a dangerous quality; but with Clara itis not so dangerous fe vith 
as it usually is among women. Clara deceives herself—they de- no b 
ceive others. Clara believes that every earthly thing is made for whil 
adoration, hatred, or contempt; for heaven or hell. This keenness / won 
of feeling in most women is more dangerous to themselves than C 
to others; for with a'l the exquisite sensibility to suffering that some were 
minds have; they have a correspondent sensibility to enjoyment haus 
that is forever proportioned to it. They feel tortures where others é hers 
are scarcely disturbed; they are i the dust of humiliation where ' cont 
others only feel a little mortified; but again, they feel extacy where iy C 
another mind is blank—one is a stream forever breaking in the wort 
sunshine over a bed of rocks; the other forever stealing along in ii: in th 
sluggish uniformity—in uninteresting, lifeless, everlasting smooth 4 plea 
ness, ; 
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To the possessour of this great keenness of feeling, its bless- 
‘ings are generally proportioned to its curses; but others are 
its victims. ‘There is no sorcery like that which acts in the lan- 
guage and tones of a fine woman in her hours of feeling. You 
are subdued so silently! even while your lip is trembling in its 
sympathy with the glistening lash that closes over the sunshine of 
her eye—you are unconscious of the cause—unable to give any 
reason to yourself. You only know that a woman has wept, and 
who would not accompany her! 

Women know well this witchery—they are skilful in its appli- 
cation. They rarely suffer themselves—but the enchantment is 
harmless to themselves alone. This, however, is not the case 
with Clara; she is the sufferer. She has cheated herself into a be- 
lief that she is wretched. Would you console her; point out her 
talents, her acquirements, her superiority to the generality of her 
sex, she acknowledges it:—she sees they are in leading strings, 
while she is moving about in unfettered but thankless freedom. 
Show to her how much she has to be grateful for—how much to love, 
and you will find her instantly yield toa despondency, that not 
even the extremest sense of wretchedness would justify—You 
would believe she was indeed alone, deserted, hopeless:—the most 
unhappy creature in the worlc, and for the very best reasons.— 
And what is all this?—why, nothing. [n the sun of her hopes 
there is one spot—in the rose she has gathered, one leaf 
is decayed, and she has wrought herself into a belief that 
she is in perpetual darkness, while others know no night—no 
vithdrawing of splendour: that she is to find no more fragrance, 
no beauty, no brightness in the blossoms that yet beset her path, 
while the rest of the world may pluck nothing but richness and 
wonders. 

Clara has a fine genius: this should support her even if she 
were wretched. Her stores are already, or soon might be, inex- 
haustable. Should such a girl complain, when she might fashion 
herself, be accountable to none but her Maker, and smile on the 
contemptible miseries of common life. 

Clara has wasted the treasures of her feeling upon trifles un- 
worthy of her; let her reflect that there is an infinite disproportion 
in the enjoyments,and the sufferings of life: that woman may be 
pleased without being delighted, that she may dislike without ab- 
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horring; that she may please too without astonishing. Let her re- 
flect that no oman may excite our wonder and énterest at the 
same time; let her choose. She may ef-ct either. If she is wise 
she will be content with the latter. Then the qualities of her 
mind will open as they shoald, in milddaess and in softness. The 
lily that swells in secrecy upon the waters, and closes in purity, 
unsullied by approach, is a dearer treasure to the heart than the 
rose that barns and blooms to the touch and a:lmiration of every 
body or any body. 

Let her suddue her disposition to view every thing good or evil, 
pleasant or disagreeable, as unparalleled; this is what has spoiled 
her. She began by speaking of every thing extravagantly, and has 
continued until she feels every thing extravagantly. N. 


THE CLUB-ROOM. 
By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. XIV. 


‘Tis hardly in a body’s pow’r 
To keep, at times, frae being sour, 
To see how things are shar’d.” 


There are times and seasons in the life of every man, when, is 
spite of every suggestion of reason, a gloom will fasten upon his 
mind, a feeling of sadness will creep over his heart, which nothing 
but bodily exertion will remove. In one of these dark and cheer- 
less humours, a few evenings ago, with a lump in my throat, as 
big as the apple that damned the world, I took up my hat and 
stick, and sallied forth, with a determination to walk a dozen 
times up end down one of our most perpendicular streets, that I 
might fatigue myself into something like serenity. I was just clam. 
bering up Pleasant Street, for the seventh time, when the cry of 
“Fire” arrested my steps A crowd of persons was soon observed, 
running in every direction—all the bel!s in the city rung a peal of 
alarm—the Fire-Engines, with their horns and trumpets, were 
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cept the Watchmen, who were quietly smoking their pipes in their 
respective boxes. I followed the crowd, up one street and down 
another, stopping at every corner to ask, “where is the five?” which 
nobody could answer—until after traversing the whole town, 
we were all returning sadly vewed at the disappointment, when lL 
met the old Squire. I stopped of course, to speak to him, and left 
the crewd to go home by themselves—‘Ilorace,” said he “I had 
just made a Pitcher of Jdpple-toddy, and was about to light a cigar, 
when this bustle brought me into the street—so, come home with 
me—I know you do not go to bed very early—and I will tell you 
news of our friend Blowhard.” Nothing could have happened 
more completely to my wishes—I did not hesitate a moment, 
therefore, to accept the *Squire’s invitation--and, though it was past 
ten o’clock, | turned about, took him by the arm, and accompanied 
him, nearly a mile, to his lodgings. We found a good fire, the 
Pitcher on the hearth, bread and cheese on the sideboard, and @ 
box of ¢igars on the "Squires writing table—This looks well, said 
I—avaunt B/ue Devils! 1 shall certainly be able either to throw up 
or to swallow this lamp that sticks in my throat.—Lump!” ex- 
claimed the ‘Squire, to my astonisliment,—for I thought I had 
been speaking to myself—“Lump in your throat? Why, what, 
in the name of all that is comical, has put a dump into your throat? 
Surely, you are uot fool enough, to get the vapours because the 
weather is a little damp?” Itis gone already, said I, let us say neo 
more about it—What news have you from our old friend Blow- 
hard?—Here is a letter from him, (said the “Squire,) read it, and 
tell me what you think of the old man’s “notions of things”— 
Saying thus, he put into my hands the following letter: 


Gros-Venr Huns, 20th Sept. 1817, 
My Dear Pode, 


I am in a horrible pudder, with my two girls—they have 





just returned from the Springs, where, to avoid their eternal 
teazing, I carried them, about the beginning of last month. J 
wish the D | had all such places, with all my heart and soul! 
— We arrived there, it seems, just about the time, that it began 
to be fashionable for great folks to go—For a week before we 


left home, old Caesar had been employed in scouring the old che 





riot, inside and out, and giving the old Roans double allowance 
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every night, to hide their ribs a little, as he said; but may I never 
go to town again, if I do not think, the old rascal beat up the 
corn into hominy and eat it himsel!, for instead of hiding their 
ribs, every bone in their bodies could be seen ten times plainer 
than before he began to fatten them. But this was neither here 
nor there, the girls told me—and Cesar insisted that they would 
go the journey, as well as any horses in these parts. It was 
easy to see, that Ceesar has set his heart upon the journey, as 
much as his young mistresses, and it was vain, therefore, to say 
any thing against it—so I made a virtue of necessity, and con- 
sented with a good grace. 

On Monday morning, bright and early, the old Chariot appear- 
ed at the front door—Cvesar, dressed in his Regimentals, an old 
suit that had been the pride of his Sundays for twenty years, 
with a huge cocked hat, was perched upon the box; and Wash- 
ington himself never looked or felt prouder. As soon as the 
luggage was all well secured, which consisted of three large 
trunks, as many dressing-boxes, and five band-boxes,besides bags, 
vidicules, umbrellas, &c. I put the two girls into the carriages 
and following, myself, Ceesar cracked his whip, and we were soon 
out of sight of Gros-Vent Hill. To give a history of our adven- 
tures on the road, would be as tedious to you, as their frequent 
occurrence was to me—Suffice it to say, that by dint of smack- 
ing his whip, and bawling to the horses, old Ceesar drove us up to 
the door of the tavern at Springs, on the evening of the fifth 
day after leaving home. As all the doors and windows were 
crowded with men, women, and children to peep at us, I began to 
think, that there was something in our equipage, not altogether 
according to Gunter, as we say in the country, and that we 
should stand but little chance for quarters, among the wits and 
quizzers of fashion; but I found afterwards, that this was the 
constant practice, whenever new-comers were announced, and 
that so far from laughing at us, tlie whole company regarded us 
with great respect, because we had come in our own carriage. 
This, you may be sure, made us feel very proud---the girls be- 
gan to think themselves dutchesses at least, and old Caesar gave 
his orders to the servants of the house, about the baggage, as if 
he had been quarter-master-general to Jackson’s army. After 
seeing the trunks, &c. &c. taken care of, and writing down our 
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names in a book, the chamber-maid was ordered to show us up 
stairs to our rooms. As it was by this time nearly dark, and I 
was very tired, I persuaded the girls that they had better not 
think of going down stairs again until morning, and after taking 
a glass of wine and water, went quietly to bed. My lodging was 
not altogether what I had been accustomed to, at home; but the 
fatigue and vexation of a long journey, made me sleep soundly, 
and I got up next morning, at day-light, as fresh as a lark. I 
thought [ should be early enough to slip into the Bar-room, and 
get a Mint-Sling, before any body was stirring; but I found it al- 
ready filled with customers, who were driving away the damps 
of the place, as they said, by the same stimulus. From the Bar- 
room, I went to the Spring, which, early as it was, was so sur- 
rounded by ladies, that it was not possible to get within a Squir- 
rel’s jump of it—they were pouring the water down their throats, 
glass after glass full, as if they were determined to drink up the 
Spring; so, concluding it must be the fashion, | went back to the 
house to call up my girls, that they might have a chance of being 
thought fashionable too. They were already up, and ina high 
dispute about the sort of dress most proper to make their first 
appearance in—Bridget insisted that they ought to go down in 
full dress, but Molly said she was sure they would be laughed at 
if they did, for she had read a great many Novels, and she had 
never heard of such a thing as a lady’s dressing betore breakfast. 
The dispute was referred to me, and it was a lucky thing that I 
had been to the Spring, for it enabled me to confirm Molly’s no- 
tions of the fashion—so they concluded to go down in the elegant 
deshabilles, that I had purchased for them, the last time | was in 
town. By the time we all got to the Spring, the crowd was a 
little dispersed—the ladies were walking about in every direc- 
tion, backwards and forwards, at something like a brisk trot, 
which I was told was necessary after drinking the water, and I 
dare say it is, for we always have to lead the horses about after 
a drenching.---Bridget tasted the water, but she said it was terri- 
bly nasty stuff, and nothing could prevail on her to drink a glass 
of it-—she was told that all the ladies there drank at least a do- 
zen glasses of it before breakfast, and that some of them went as 
high as eighteen. Molly, who was a little more disposed to be 
fashionable, swallowed two glasses of it, with great courage; but 
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the poor thing made so many wry faces, that I thought she was 
seized with a fit of the colick---she said it was very nice, but that 
she would walk a little before she took another; so, taking one of 
them under each arm, I joined in the promenade as they called 
it, Though we knew nobody, yet every body, it seemed, knew 
us—-and each one had some little civility to address to us as we 
passed them---So much for coming in our old Chariot. 
After breakfast, the whole company begaa to move--some to 
take a solitary walk, some to ride, some to play, and some to 
read. Before it was time to dress for dinner, the two girls had 
managed to form a most intimate friendship, with two or three 
of the most fashionable young ladies at the place, so that there 
was no longer any reference to me upon a disputed point of dress; 
and when they presented themselves before me, to be led to the 
table, so great was the alteration which a few hours’ fashionable 
training had produced, that I scarcely recognised them. Neither 
of them could eat a mouthful, though the table was covered with 
delicacies; and at home their appetites had been always very 
cood. I tried them in vain, with every thing within my reach--- 
it was taken on the plate, and sent away untouched. L began to 
fear at last, that the waters had disagreed with them, or that the 
place was unwholesome, and hal just determined, in my own 
mind, to take them home again the very next morning, when 
Molly whispered to me, that they had “already eaten their din- 














ners, an hour azo---that it was not fasionable for ladies to eat at. 


the tadle!”---Moily, said {, my dear, you are a go0se-—“I am sure, 
papa,” said she, (at home sae used always to call me pappy:) “4 
am sure papa, my frienl, Miss Brazen, told me so, and she ought 
to know what ts tre fashion.”----To this, of course, Lhad nothing 
to reply---Miss Brazen might be the leader of the fashion for 
aught I knew to the contrary, for | had never either seen or heard 
of her before; and as L had gone to the Springs to please my 
girls, and to give them a chance of being introduced into the 
worl, it would have been cruel to have said any thing to prevent 
their forming a friendship, that promised to be so valuable to 
them-- so, merely requesting that they would take the first con- 
venient onportunity of introducing me to their new acquaintance, 
I finished my dinner in silence.---Casting my eyes around thie ta- 
ble after dinner, to see if I might indulge in my faveurite habit of 
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smoking a cigar, | found it entirely deserted, except by one old 
| gentleman, who, like myself, seemed to be fond of enjoying him- 
self at leisure. As there was nothing forbidding in his coun- 
tenance, I ventured to propose, that we should join each other in 
a bottle of wine, and make ourselves comfortable, which he very 
readily assented to---and approaching me with great politeness-~ 
“As I already know your name, Mr. Blowhard,” said he, “it is 
but fair to tell you mine: [have oftenheard of you, from our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Singleton, and have as often wished for your ac- 


’* 
. 


quaintance---my name is Constant..——“The very man, said 
I, that I have long desired to know”--extending my hand, which he 
shook with all the cordiality of long existing friendship, After a 
few glasses, we were as well acquainted as if we had been school- 
fellows; and Mr. Constant finding that this was my first visit to 
) the Springs, very kindly offered his services to introduce me, and 
to give me a few hints which he said were absolutely necessary to 
let me into the secrets of the place. “I have been in the habit of 
attending it,” he said, “for many years---not on account of my 
health, which, thank God! has been always good, but because I 
find great amusement in studying the human character, which is 
here exhibited, every summer, in all its varieties. When the 
drawing-room is opened this evening, [ shall take care to find you 
out, and if you are disposed to see an epitome of the world, you 
shall be gratified. Your daughters, [ find, have acquaintances here, 
or I would solicit for them the patronage of Mrs. Sagely who is one 
of the most amiable and respectable of her sex.” (\cquaintan- 
that 
they ever saw until this morning; for they were never in their 
lives before, out of sight of the smoke of Gros-Vent Hill.’-—-The 


ces’ said I, “bless your soul! there is not a creature here 


’ 


old gentleman expressed his surprise at this, as he had seen them, 
he said, apparently very intimate with three young ladies, who 
were not altogether very desirable companions, though they were 
certainly very fashionable--“and Tam glad (he continued) that 
the acquaintance is not ot long standing, as I think my good 
friend Mrs. Sagely will be able to make a better choice for them.” 
By this time our bottle was finished, and, after thanking Mr. Con- 
stant for his kindness,l took a walk to the stable to look after old 
Cvesar and the Roans. 

At the appointed hour Mr. @onstant joined me again, and ta- 
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king me by the arm, led me to a seat in what he called, his cor- 
ner of the drawing room. His friend Mrs. Sagely was already 
there, to whom he introduced me in the most flattering terms. 
“Now (said he,) we can look around the room at our leisure; and 
in half an hour, with the assistance of this good dame, you shall 
be as well acquainted with every lady in it, as we are.”—Having 
made one of my best bows to the lady, and taken the seat next 
to her, I began to cast my eys about me, and what do you think 
was the first thing I saw? Why Bridget and Molly, arm and arm, 
with three dashing young ladies, and two or three beawx, walking 
about the room, and laughing and rattling away, just as free as 
if they had been at home. “Body o’me,” said I, “but these women 
have a way of their own! Do tell me, if you please, Madam, 
who they are?” pointing to the groupe—*“The young lady on the 
right, Sir, is Miss Brazen, one of the most celebrated leaders of 
ton, in the fashionable world. She has no fortune, but by form- 
ing an acquaintance with all the milliners in town, she has man- 
aged to make herself so useful to them, as a sort of Show-card 
that they regularly supply her with all the newest fashions’ 
which she takes care to exhibit at all publick places, where she 
is certain of being asked a thousand questions about them; and 
this naturally brings her acquainted with a great many ladies 
of fortune. And now, her decision stamps the character of taste 
and fashion upon every thing.—The lady on the left, is a young 
widow, whose husband died about three months ago, under cir- 
cumstances calculated to make a lasting impression upon the 
mind of almost any woman; but you see, she seems already te 
have forgotten her loss. She has so often heard her beauty ex- 
tolled, that she fancies herself another Helen; and would no doubt 
derive infinitely more pleasure than that fair Grecian did, at see- 
ing herself the cause of a ten years’ war. She has no other at- 
traction but her beauty, being simple in the extreme, without a 
single feeling or passion that has not self for its object—The 
young man, whom you see dancing attendance upon her so close- 
ly, is heir toan immense fortune; and just at the age to fancy 
himself in love with any lady, that has the patience to listen to 
his puerile nonsense—”—Ah, then, said I, interrupting her, the 
widow will not be long without a second husband. But tell me 
if you please, Madam, who the lady is, between my girls!” “That, 
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Sir, is Miss Shadow. She has heard that your daughters are 
very rich; and she knows, that that circumstance must make 
them very fashionable—her attentions to them, therefore, you 
may be assured, will be unremitted, until others of still higher 
pretensions shall arrive, to supersede them. Miss Shadow, how- 
ever, possesses many amiable qualities, and might be respected, 
if she would content herself with the society and friendship of 
her equals.” 

Here Mrs. Sagely was called away by some of her acquain- 
tances to another part of the room, and I was left alone with my 
new friend Mr. Constant, who, without waiting to be asked, gave 
me the history of every body in the room. But as I have come 
almost to the bottom of my paper, without having yet touched 
upon the object of my letter, [ must defer all further remarks 
until I see you in town. My object in writing to you now, is to 
tell you, that my girls have insisted upon my taking them to visit 
the city, this winter, that they may keep up, as they say, the 
charming acquaintance which they formed at ———; and I know 
I shall have no quiet in the house, until they are gratified. Sol 
have determined to eat my New-Year’s dinner with you. T shall 
bring the girls straight to your house; but whether they will make 
that their home, while they stay in the city, will depend, I sup- 
pose, upon the advice of some of their fashionable friends. At 
all events you may expect to have me with you, for a month at 
least. When I kill my hogs, I shall send the wagon to town, 
with half a dozen of the nicest hams for you, and a couple of 
barrels of apples. What is the price of Pork now? 

Yours most truly, 
Ss. BLOW HARD.” 


“Well,” said the Squire, when I had finished the letter, “what 
do you think of this intended visit of the old man and his daugh- 
ters?’ Why, I think you stand a good chance, of having your 
house put to rights, said I. But, however you may feel upon the 
occasion, J am truly delighted at the prospect of meeting our old 
friend again, and am ready to promise, that when you grow tired 

| of entertaining him and his girls, rooms shall be prepared in my 
house, to receive them. 





It was now nearly nearly twelve 
o'clock, and I bid the ‘Squire good night. 


TAR. IV 6S 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 


A Head. 


I am little accustomed to drawing characters—have nothing at 
all of what artists call the genius for composition; but I have late- 
ly seen in your numbers a series of sketches, that I acknowledge, 
have furnished me with a hint for the design, which Iam now 
about to execute. 

You must know I have an acquaintance, who is most amazing- 
ly like the rest ef mankind in all the properties of his mind, but 
in whom those properties are so oddly apportioned that he occa- 
sionally appears to all his friends as a being of a distinct species. 


I am intimate with him; but should I tell him my opinion of 


himself fairly—impartially and deliberately, to his head, it is ten 
to one he would break mine in the first sentence—or ii he refrain- 
ed longer, an instance of moderation which I could hardly expect 
from one of a nature so inflammable—he would probably suspect 
me to be guizzing him. 

For these reasons I could not say to him what is my real opin- 
ion; but I have determined that my real opinion he should have, 
in some way or other: and now I offer it honestly and fairly. 

He has a clear, vigorous mind; and yet, were you to judge of 
him from the majority of proofs he would give in a whole year’s 
acquaintance in a common way, you would be likely to say that 
it was neither one nor the other. These are the reasons; he is 
hasty and obstinate; certain of being right if he will take time, 
and everlastingly wrong when he does not. 

But start a question suddenly, no matter upon what subject, 
and he decides instantly; and if it be possible to be wrong, he 
will be so: and this for several reasons; first, he has a great con- 
fidence in certain qualities of his mind, of which he is almost 
destitute—he has a wretched memory for trifles—he acknow- 
ledges it himself; and yet would stake his soul on its fidelity when 
nothing but trifles are to be tested. Next, he has nothing of that 
exquisite keenness of perception which acts instantly—intense- 
ly like lightning, upon every object that it reaches—showing all 
its faults, all its character, its perfections and its form; his mind 
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is rather a torch; to be applied to steady and patient investiga- 
tion, a light that one may trust to; but one whose splendours are 
never followed by blindness. This he acknowledges, and ac- 
knowledges often; but he does not believe it. He says he is stow, 
and yet he acts as if the mind were quicker than that lightning. 

There is one reason of his rapid decisions; and a good one for 
his being often wrong. That chance of being wrong is universal 
in exact proportion as the object minishes in importance. A 
mind that could remember who slew Cesar, or who led America 
to independence, as two distinct facts, would find two other 
distinct facts of a trivial nature impossible to preserve. It is 
on these subjects that he is most frequently employed with those 
who know him as acquaintances. 

Another reason that tends to make him wrong still more fre- 
quently, is this: a passion for argument, for contradiction. Ori- 
ginally this was playful, indulged for the purpose of exercising 
his powers anid the powers of his associates; as he has ripened in 
ability, playfulness has become occupation: amusement, a passion, 
fallacy and sophistry the weapon, not of de‘ence, but attack. He 
chooses to be wrong rather than agree with another. 

This accounts for his being generally wrong; the same feeling 
that makes him enter the list, and cast a lance at a shadow, keeps 
him inflexibly on the charge---beaver closed, and arm abroad. 

He is passionate; and when in a passion of course unreasona- 
ble; he is always in a passion—or rather so earnest as to appear 
so to those who do not know him well—whenever any subject that 
is totally unworthy of him, is introduced, 

These are his faults; now for his weaknesses. He is generous, 
warm hearted to an excess; and imprudent; distrustful of his own 
powers where he most excels, and confident of his excellence, 
and almost proud of it, where it would be little less than disgrace 
to be excellent. 

Now for his better qualities. Tle hasa noble heart, a strong, 
manly, active mind, A power of fastening his eye upon truth 
and never shifting his gaze in his approaches to it. 

Always above mediocrity on a subject worthy of him; and of- 
ten in the first rank of those who reason with certainty and effect. 
He has little of the vivacity of the imagination; of that fickle ef- 


fuleence which Is forever dancing and glittering in ifs uselessness, 
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abundant in sparkles; but destitute of flame and heat. Yet 2 


he has that kind of imagination which burns steadily: a judgment, 
not so rapid as effectual and convincing in its power of deve- 
lopement. | 

So distrustful of his real merits, and I would say so suspicious, J 
if he were not too generous to be suspicious of the opinions that m 
others entertain of them; that he is frequently and causelessly P 
unhappy in a mistaken belief that he is over-rated by himself. s b 

The truth is, he does not think so humbly of himself as he would 
persuade us he does; but yet he thinks too humbly. His powers 
are made for intimacy and usefulness; they are such as always im- 
prove on acquaintance; always ascending and always brightening | B 
in their ascent. N. fi 
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Pankuvrst’s Hesrew Lexicon, It was sometime ago announced in this 
Journalthat Mr Anrnony Fixcey, of Philadelphia, had issued proposals to 
republish this very valuable work, by subscription It will be ready for 
publication in April next, until which time, copies of it may be subscribed 
for, at the original price of Eigse dollars. After publication, the price will 
be advanced to Ten dollars. 


A. Fintey, has lately published “Gethsemane, or Thoughts on the suffer- 
ings of Christ. By the author of the Guide and refuge.” 

He has inthe press “Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. Charles 
Buck, author of ‘a Theological Dictionary’ &c. ke with copious extracts 
from his Diary, and interesting letters to his friends. By John Styles D. D.” 


He also proposes to publish a “Quarte rly Theological Review”—to form 


600 Octavo pages in the vear, at the very moderate subcription price of 


Three dollars a year. The Reviews are intended to be wholly « 





Morgan’s, “France”, with translations. This makes the urd American 
edition of that most interesting work, within three months. As Lady Mor 
gan predicted in her preface, her old friends the Q rare vy Rh eure have 


Moses Tuomas, Philadelphia, has lately published a second edition of Lady 


opened upon her, with all the virulence of enraged blood-hound ut 
fortunately for that lady, their fury has so completely overpowerd their 
judgment, that their unmanly as well as unmannerly attack, cannot but re- 
dound to their own disgrace, in the estimation of every dispassionate rea 

der. They affect to consider Lady Morgan’s production as too contemptible 
for criticism; and yet they have bestowed upon it more real, hypercritical 
labour, than upon any other work that ever had the honour of their notice! — 
They are at the trouble of drawing up a long list of crimes and errours— 
each of which, by the aid of Roman Caprrats, is magnified into a frightful 
enormity, well calculated to strike the attention of those readers who are 
unacquainted with typographical modes of warfare. But, when they come 
to examine the “proofs”, which these magnanimous woman /ghters profess 
to take from Lady Morgan’s “own mouth”, and by which they vatuntingly 
promise to convict her, they will find that these multifarious crimes are all 
reducible to the single one, of having dared to be itnlependent. Wt cannot 
but be matter of high triumph to Lady Morgan, to witness the tortures 
under which these Reviewers are writhing, from her gentle castigation, MN 
is in vain for them to affect indifference, while every line which they hav 
written bears evidence, that it was dictated by the most malignant spirit of 
revenye. Of the nine carrrat “charges,” which they parade against Lady 
Morgan, they have failed to establish the validity of a single one Phey a 

cuse her of “Bap Taste,” because she does not prefer Racine to every other 


French poet-—of “Boweastr and Noxsewsn,” because she has contrasted, in 
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the cloquent language of truth and feeling, the happy state of the French 
peasantry, with the wretched and degraded state of the Irish—of “Licent1 
ausness,” because she avows that she was more delighted with the farce 
of Figaro, than with the Tartwffe of Moliére—of “Impirry,” because she 
offers due homage to the genius of Volncy and of Voltaire—of “Jaconr- 
wism,” because she dares to call Wapoleon the greatest Captain of the age— 
of “Farsenoon,” because she does not, like these hired Reviewers, ascribe 
all the virtues in the world to the “zwel/-beloved Louis!’—In short the arti- 
ele, from beginning to end, is filled with false premises, forced conclusions, 
ignorance, scurrility and malignity. 

Scuanrren & Macnp, Baltimore, have just printed and published “The 
Prophetic history of the Christian Religion explained; or a_ brief exposi- 
tion of the revelation of St. John; according toa new discovery of prophet- 
ical time, by which the whole chain of prophecies is arranged, and their 
certain completion proved from history down to the present period—with 
summary views of those not yet accomplished. By the Rev. J. George 
Schmucker, Pastor of the Evangclic Lutheran Church, York-Town, Penn.” 
Oct. Vol. 1. 
think, human learning and ingenuity have shed no Jight; and in the investi- 
gation of which, they must continue to grope in the dark. Happily for 
mankind, neithér the authenticity, nor the cflicacy, of the Christian reli- 





This is one of those subjects, upon which, | am disposed to 


gion, is involved in the Apocalypse: all that can be considered as requisite 
for the happiness and salvation of man, has been communicated by Christ 
himself, in language that needs no interpretation—that requires no other 
key than the common measure of intellect which God has dealt out to all. 
The very ground-work of evcry attempt to explain the “revelation of St 
John” must be conjecture; and when the reverend author of this work 
announces in the title page, that he has explained © the prophetic history of 


” 


the Christian religion,” no more is to be understood, than that he has made 


such an ingenious arrangement of prophetical chronclogy, as to produce an 
apparent correspondence with historical events. So far he ts entitled to 
praise for his mgenuity, and laborious research. But notwithstanding Mr 
Schmucker’s “bricf exposition,” and “new discovery,” the reader who 


exerts his own judgment, wil! be very apt to think, after perusing his book, 





that the Apocalypse still remains locked up in mystery. There is one 


thing, upon which T must beg permission to set the reverend author right— 
in his “Preliminary Observations,” hie has adopted the vulgar errour, that 
the order of Jiuminati, grew out of, or was connected with Freemasonry, 
This is a calumny too oficn admitted without inquiry, and prepagated with- 


1, or con- 


out refiection. The two Orders never were, In any manner unites 
nected, either in design, principles, orconduct. These who belong to the 
latter, have becn always, and every where, the foremost to avert, or to mi- 
tigate the evils, which this author ascribes to the doctrines and practices of 
‘he former. Ministers of the Gospel, skould be the ast people in the 


worl), to give currency to imputations, against the principles of Freena 
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sonry.——Mr Schmucker writes in « plain and pleasing style; and the reade: 
will not fail to derive much entertainment as well as instruction, from his 
historical details, A second vohime is promised, “in a short time” if the 
present “should mect the approbation of the Christian publick”—of which 
there is no reason to doubt. 





Joun D. Tox, Baltimore, has just printed for the author, the first num 
ber of a scrics of “Lectures on Fevers in general; in which their causes, 
symptoms, and sanatives are reviewed With critical observations on causes, 
pathology, animal life, &c.&c. By Horatio Gates Jameson, M D. Honora 
ry Member of the Medical Society ol Mary land, and one of the Surgeons 
to the Baltimore Hospital.”.—This Lecture contains a new and ingenious 
classification of F. vers, and their Cause s, in which the author evinces ¢ on 
siderable reading, and a sound judgment. It is the outline of a system, 
which may be made uscful to the Medical world; and it is to be hoped, that 
the Doctor will mect with sufficient encouragement from his bretheren, to 
enable him to complete his design—which is, to publish 24 Lectures, of 24 
pages each, at the price of 25 cents, a number, or 450 cents for the whole; 
the numbers to appear “as circumstances shall justify.’ 





Fretotne Lucas Jr., Baltimore, has lately published “The Letters of the 
British Spy. Sixth Edition, With the last corrections of the author.” Em- 
bellished with a view of Richmond, and a portrait of William Wirt, Esquire; 
This edition is in 24mo, on good paper, and well printed. 

He has in the press, a revised cops of “The Old Bachclor’—a series of 
papers, on various Subjects, by the same author ‘The size of this edition is 
intended to correspond with that of the work above mentioned 

He has also in press “The Elements of Euclid, containing the first sir 
books” arranged ina plain and perspicueus manner, for the use of schoo! 


‘ 


Axp, a new edition of “Milton’s Poctical Works,” in two volunu 


Kink & Menrcerx, New York, have just published “A Sketch of the M 


litary and Political power of Russia, in the year 1817”—Oct. pp. 208.— 
This work is ascribed to Sir Robert Wilson, and will be found to deserve 
the attentive consideration of statesmen and politicians. Sir Robert Wil 
son will no doubt be accused by the English Ministry and its friends, of 
false reasoning; but the views which he has taken of the pigantick and ip- 
creasing power of Russia, are too well founded not to be interesting to al! 
Europe. 

Mosrs Tuomas, Philadelphia, has just published “The Knight of St 
John, a Romance. By Miss Anna Maria Porter, author of the Recluse of 
Norway, &c. &c.” in two volumes. 1 his is a verv well written, but a very 
gloomy story, founded upon the we ll known order of the Knights of Malta 
To the generality of Novel readers it will be extremely dull, but to those 
who look for sentiment rather than ¢icdent, it will be found to lia 


aitractions 
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Moses ‘THomas, has also published “The Welsh Mountaineer, a Novel, 
by Catherine Hutton, author of the Miser Married.” ‘This is without ex- 
ception, one of the closest copies of Nature, that ever came under my no- 
tice. Itis impossible for any body to read it, without acknowledging the 
fidelity of the portraits. The style is very plain, and very simple. The in- 
cidents are all natural, and the language is exactly such as it might be sup- 
posed one well educated lady would have addressed to another. 





Prorosats have been issued, at Washington, for publishing by sub- 
scription a new Periodical work to be entitled the .dmerican Quarterly 
Review tis supposed, and perhaps with justice, that the establishment 
of such a work at the seat of Government, will do more than all the 
works of a similar nature already in existence in other parts of our coun- 
try, to give us a Literary and Political character of our own. That we 
have been too servilely dependent upon Europe, and more particularly 
upon Great Britain, for our opinions both in Politicks and Literature, is a 
lamentable and disgraceful truth; but it may be questioned, whether we 
shall advance at all towards independence, by substituting the opinions of our 
own Government. And unless this is meant to be inferred, I can see no ad- 
vantage which such a work will possess, merely from the circumstance of its 
being established at Washington, over those already established elsewhere. 
Of the Editor, or of his competency, I know nothing; but as an individual, 
[ rejoice at every effort of my countrymen to multiply original works of Li- 
The work is intended to be published every three months, 





terature. 
no as to form two volumes annually, at five dollars a year. 
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Fareies ll. 


Farewell, inconstant girl, farewell, 


With such contiding faith I’ve loved thee, 


That Death alone might break thy spell 
Had not this constant wandering proved 


A flower of air whose brightest hue 


Is gone the soonest, like the dew 


thee. 


Phat rainbows drop, when earth and heaven 


Are like the visions that are given 


When summer sleep comes lightly o’er you 


And hope’s warm dveams are all belore you. 


Now Pride hath come with withering power, 


And lifted brow, serene and high 


And smiled upon that heartless tlower 


And seen it fade beneath his eye. 


Farewell, deceitful girl, farewell 


‘Those tints of loveliness are fled 


No longer shall the pure dew dwell 


In lustre on its tender red, 


That bud which at the sunset-hour, 


Caught every drop that left my eye, 


That spread its bosom to the showe: 


That gave its bloom a richer dye, 


Then ere the morning shook them off 


And burnt to meet another flame, 


Exposed its heart and learned to scoff 


At drops that with the twilight came,--- 


That bud!---tis drooping now--its breast 


Hath been too oft profanely prest. 


Farewell, cold-hearted girl, farewell! 


Oh, thou wilt never--never know 


How much I loved thee till my knell 


Comes in thy dreams when I am low: 


VOL. 


IV. 
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I wandered where a flow’ret grew 
And hoped to find forever true— 
Its lovely blush---its sunset hue 


When that which dyes the heavens one blue 


Is deep-——and warm--and fleeting too. 
Farewell! frost-bosom girl, farewell! 
A blast hath reached thy flowery spell 
And withered all its bloom farewell! 





Hope. 


Twas in that merry time of year 

When every Bard attunes his powers; 
When the tull mind flames free and clear 
And fancy like the season flowers; 


A female object caught my view, 
A form more fair is seldom seen; 
Her roving eye was large and blue 
Her robe was of a pleasant green. 


And whenI gaz’d, her truant eyes 
Wander’d at large o’er grove and hill; 
Now sought the earth, now read the skies 
And were not for a moment still. 


Say mortal with that sullen brow, 
She cried, why dost thou pine and mope? 
I come to cheer thy spirits now 


Know’st thou not me?—my name is Hope. 


A rose bush in her hand she bore 

With buds and verdant foliage crown’d; 
But she had pluck’d it long before 
Flora had spread her honours round. 


Thrice did she wave it high in air 
And cried O mortal see my power! 
1 look’d and not a bud was there 
The bush was all in sudden flower. 
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Se en 
Take this, she cried, and straightway strips 
A rose the darling of my eyes; 
I caught it, press’d it to my lips 
And in my bosom wore the prize, 


She spoke and in a Moment fled 

And vanish’d like the passing smoke; 

I look’d and all the leaves were dead 

And with a sigh of sorrow woke. A. 


To William. 


William adieu—I have loved thee sincerely, 

And I could love thee still was thy manner less kind; 
Thy pulse—and thy thought L have purchased too dearly, 
The silence I’ve paid for, oh, let me aow find. 


I’ve prayed for thee, William, and dreamt of thee too, 
Thy spirit was with me wherever t went; 

For William—I thought thou didst dream of me too, 

And my heart heaved so light when such visions were sent! 


And canst thou forget me—forget me! oh never, 

Thy memory---thy soul and thy thoughts are all mine; 
And they'll hang round thy heart and will whisper forever 
Of her who so truly and fondly was thine. 


Bat William--—my spirit could brook to be slighted; 

It could bear to trampled on, scorned and oppressed; 
But it flutters indignant when carelessly blighted 
With duty’s chill look from the man it has blessed. 
Have I lived to be talked to, by one I have loved! 

To have all the trans ports that throng in my brain 
Examined in coldness---and measured---and proved 
By the heart chilling length of Philosophy’s chain. 
The dreams of my morning are past, and I leave thee, 
Go offer thy heart to some petrified shrine; 

Where Reason-~cold reason may chance to deceive thee 


With arguments far less conclusive than mine. Ml 
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To Chloe. 


O wherefore Chloe do you sigh! 

What is it that alarms you so— 

Why do the tears from either eye, 

In such incessant torrents flow! 

Has cruel love my fair foresworn— 
And caus’d those shining tears to flow! 
Ah, no, fond Shepherd, but I mourn 


That 1, alas, have stump’d my toe. Firz Quiz. 


, Lhe agreeable Surprise—by the same. 
i o. 


~ 


Young Damon with a ravish’d air 
Ey’d Phillis o’er and o’er; 

And sure he cried a form so fair 
Was never seen before— 

I love that eye so soft and meek, 
And who can e’er withstand, 

The rosy dimples of thy cheek 
The whiteness of thy hand! 

O give me but a lock of hair, 

He said with ravish’d eyes, 

That on my finger I may wear 
And kiss the sacred prize! 

What female could withstand the shock 
The yielding Fair submits; 


Young Damon clipp’d his favourite lock 
And found it full of—nits. 























